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uninviting—one’s gardcn ceases to attract almost before 
dusk falls. Memorics of the holidays still linger, leaving 
a restless, dissatisfied want for some cheery amusement 


| The evenings out ot doors are getting chilly, windy, and 
| 

| near by—some pleasant relaxation from the day’s work. 
| 


_ . . Go now and get a Pathéphone with a selection of 

Pathé Discs, and this evening’s entertainment will be 

the pleasant forerunner of others going right on, 

| night after night, away into the Wintcr—evenings 

of pure enjoyment and appreciation— hours _bring- 

| ing music and charm, laughtcr and joy into your 

home, charging the atmosphcre with wholesome 

fun and beautiful music—as you wish. The 
| 


THE “NEW SCOUT.” 


In oak cabinet, with hirged lid. In- 
<tantaneous starting lever; Pathe Mul- 
titene Sound Rox with unwearab'e 
Sapphire, and enamelled spun horn. 


Price £3, 3s. 


STE CS) 
reproduces with a clear, rich tone—giving in full purity 
and character every note or expression of the vccalist— - 
every touch of the instrumentalist—their very ‘personal- 
mil ity” True and clear is the reproduction from the begin- 
ning totheendof eachrecord-recordafter record; thePer- 
manent Sapphire Point ensures this—by obviatingneedles 
which deteriorate. The Pathe Multitone Sound Box en- 
ables you to change the pitch of tone to suit your taste. 


No Needles to Change—No Bother. ae 


There are Pathéphones in many styles (Hornless and otherwise) from 37s. 6d. A horn'ess mattine — very compact 

to 60 Guineas. Pathe Double-Sided Discs, 2s., 3s. and 4s. Sold by most In pclished oak cubinct of English 

Music Dealers. In case of difficulty, write us for Name of Nearest Agent, make, with Pathé Multizone Sound 

Catalogues, and Lists of Records. Please mention ‘“Pearson’s Weekly.” Box and pomege lle Sapphire. 
rice £2, 15s. 


PATHE FRERES PATHEPHONE LTD. ("fy"), LONDON, W.C. 


“The Machine 
of Quality.” 


2- inthe & 
Cash Discount 


GRAVES GRAMOPHONES 


Melody and Music are the Crowning Delights of Home Circle enjovments—a pleasure which all can appreciate and share. All 


done. There's no place like Home." and it stands to the credit of the GRAVES GRAMOPHONE that it has done more to bi 
and enliven Home life than any invention of the last hundred vears. 


sand 


Picture to yourself what it means to have the World's |! 


Talent in every branch of Musical Art, brought to your fireside; to be privileged to hear the most Magnificent Bands and Orchest:.-. 
the Nightingale voices of the World's Foremost Singers. Without a moment's preparation a stream of delightful entertainment will | 
your home with cheerfulness. refreshing your tired energies and banishing your cares and worries. 


THE GRAVES GRAMOPHONE is Our own exclu 


sive design. and is fitted with all the late-t improvemen’s and most recent 
rerfections The accumulated experience of years of progress is concentrated 

t migaificent machine. and tn its present perfected form is the greatest 
ar priced Gramophone Triumph which the combined Enterprise. Brains, 
and Capital of the Gramophone building Industry is capable of producing 


THE CABINET ‘sof handsome and original desigr idly Hult 


nue'y marked Dark Oak brilliantty polished. and emi ed v a 
vsterul Are Metal Panel. Cabinet dimensions: 124 * 124 * 64 inches 
Powerful Silent Steel Motor with splendid reserve of power N 
plated graduated Tone Arm. 10in Turntable. handsome loin seamless Sound 
Trumpet, decorated 1: a charming combination of harmoniously blended At 
Shades. Sonnd Producer of extraardinary power and marvellously sensitive. 
which reproduces Full Military Band performances with all their original 
brilliance and realism, and the actual! living voices of the World s Greatest Singers 


WE DELIVER 
this powerful high-grade 
Gramophone, with TEN 
magnificent 10in Disc Record 
Setections, 200 Natural Tone 
Needies in polished compart- 
meat case. and all accessories 
insured and carrtage paid to 
approved order for S/- Now 
The balange payalie in nine 
monthly payments of $/- if 
you aré eatirely satisfied and 
delighted with the machine 
and records after examina- 
tion and test in your home, 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOGU: 


A Postcard wili bring you per return our superbiy jilustrated Art Catalos 
which is a complete guide to the latest and best prod: af the G 

tndustry. This masterly work is the finest publica 
Gramophone interest It gives youin a clear. uncderstanda 
useful and practical information of immense vaiuc t 
interest in these facinating insti uments Every sts ‘ 
detailed specifications of every model are given Keencest ro 
quoted for each machine. 2’* it the & Disewint for 


IMPORTANT. All Gramophone Owners shouid 
Catalogue of Disc Records. 4000 Selections. The most varied 

repertoire of high-grade Records ever published) Twenty or Th 
according to your own choice. for 3/- NOW. and Monthly Payn 
delivery if you are entirely satisfied after full test and triai ia v 
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A LESSON FOR HER. 

Sue was one of those women who always —— 
a woefully untidy ap nce during the early part 
of theday. In vain had her husband remonstrated 
with her on the unfastened blouse and unkempt 
hair ; it was not until aid came from an unexpected 
quarter that victory was his. 

They had removed to a new house on the previous 
day, and when she answered the summons of the 
front-door bell a humble-looking woman awaited 
her. 

“Oh, I see it’s too late!” sighed the woman ; 
“T called to see if the missus wanted a charwoman, 
but I see she’s suited.” 


Ethel: ““T was not at all up to the thark last 
night—tried to say something agreeable, but 
couldn’t do it, somehow; so at last I bade them 
good-bye.” 

May: “Ah! Then you did manage to say 
something agreeable after all!” 


LittLe Gertie came into the house at tea-time 
with a pair of very dirty hands. Her mother 
looked at the little girl's hands and 
said: “You never saw my hands as 
dirty as yours.” 

‘No, mother,” replied the child, “but ~ 
grandmother did.” 


Nervous Wife: ‘‘Oh, Harry, dear, do 
order a mouse-trap to be sent home 
to-day.” 

; “But you bought one last 


Nervous Wsfe : ‘‘ Yes, dear, but there’s 
& mouse in that.” 


A GOOD TEST. 

Two girls had been arguing as to 
whether men or women were the most 
conceited. The one who was asserting 
that men were, said that she would prove 
her case at dinner that evening. 

Accordingly at dinner she introduced 
the subject of dress and remarked 
casually: ‘‘ It is & well-known fact that 
most clever men are careless on the 
matter of clothes. Why, to prove my 
case, I see that the cleverest man here 
has his tie on crooked.” 

And she smiled at her friend as eve 
man present involuntarily put up his 
hand to his neck. 


“Your daughter loves me!” in- . 
sisted the impecunious youth ; “and you 
tefuse to let her have a husband of her own choos- 
ing. Yet you say you would deny her nothing.” 

“That,” said the old man grimly, ‘is exactly 
what I am doing.” 


Dolly : “‘ Ethel Wills told me a month ago that 
her new gown was going to be a dream.” 

Polly : * Well, that is all it isso far. Her husband 
won't give her the money for it.” 


FUNNY WAY OF SAYING IT. 

A HUGE crowd had collected in the street, and the 
tourist who was spending his holidays in the town, 
could only get to the outskirts of it. 

“What,” he asked a burly carter, who was 
standing next to him ; “ what has happened ?” 

‘ Flafflaflarry,” was the response. 

“I beg your pardon,” said the tourist. 

“ Flafflaflarry,” ejaculated the carter once more. 

A blank look came over the features of the visitor ; 
he was thinking that they evidently spoke some 
language in that town which he did not understand. 

“What did you say?” he inquired again. 

The carter looked at him in amazement. 

“Are you deaf, man?” he asked. “I’m telling 
you that a feller fell off a lorry !’” 


Wave you seen the 
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NO INTENTION OF BEING POLITE. 
A sTouT woman entered a crowded car, and 
took hold of a strap directly in front of a man 
seated in the corner. As the car started she 
lounged against his newspaper, and trod heavily 
on his toes. 

As soon as he could extricate himself, he rose 
and offered her his s2at. 

“You are very kind, sir,” she said, panting for 
breath. . 

“Not at all, madam,” he replied. 
kindness ; it’s simply self-defence.” 


“It's not 


Sunday School Teacher: ‘“‘What do we mean 
by the quick and the dead ?”’ 

Small Boy : “Them as gets out of the way of 
motor-cars is quick, and them as don't is dead.” 


Tae most absent-minded man in the world has 
been discovered—at least,so the discoverers claim. 
This good man thought he had left his watch at 
home. ‘After some rapid head work he pulled it 
out of his pocket to see whether he had time to go 
home and fetch it. 
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THE REAL REASON. 

Tue kind old eo noticed a small lad entering 
a cobbler’s shop with a small package. 

“What have you there, sonny?’ she asked 
kindly. 

““ Ma's slipper,” replied the lad ; “ you see, there 
is a tack out of place in it, and I want to have it 
fixed before ma notices it.” 

‘“* Ah, what a considerate little boy! I suppose 
you are afraid the tack might hurt your mother’s 
foot ?” 

“Well, it isn’t exactly that. You see, the tack 
is sticking out on the sole, and this is the slipper ma 
spanks me with.” 


Magistrate : “ How did you manage to extract 
the man’s watch from his pocket when it was 
provided with a safety catch ?” 

Prisoner : “‘ Excuse me, sir, that is a professional 
secret. I am willing to teach you, however, for 
two guineas.” 


“Comer, Ernest,’’ said his mother, “don’t be 
so selfish. Let your little brother play with your 
a marbles.” 


on the ground, ‘Erb. 


got our hands in our p: 4 


= . 
ONE UP. 

“Tv looks like rain !”’ 

“T beg your pardon.” 

“T say it looks like rain.” 

‘“What does ?”’ 

“The weather.” 

“The weather, my dear sir, is a condition. 
Rain is water in the act of falling from the clouds. 
It is impossible that they should look alike.” 

“What I meant was that the sky looked like 
rain.” 

‘Equally impossible. The sky is the blue 
vault above us—the seeming arch or dome that 
we call the heavens. It does not resemble falling 
water in the least.” 

“‘Well, then, if you are so thunderingly par- 
ticular, it looks as if it would rain.” 

“ As if what would rain ?” 

“The weather, of course.” 

“The weather, as before stated, being a con- 
dition, cannot: rain.” 

“The clouds then, confound you. I may not 
know as much about it as you do, but I’ve got 
enough sense to get in out of it, and you haven't,” 
said the man, as he raised his umbrella and walked 
away in a huff. 


RESTING! = 
Energetic Ernest: ‘There's a copper lying 


Hustling Herbert: ‘Wot a pity we've both 


“But,” protested Ernest, ‘‘he means 
to keep them always.” 

“Oh, I think not.” 

“T say ‘Yes,’ ’cause he’s swallowed 
two of them already.” 


At the close of a wedding breakfast a 
gentleman noted for his blunders rose 
to his feet, causing keen anxiety to all 
who knew him. “Ladies and gentle- 
men,” he cried, genially, ‘I drink to 
the health of the bridegroom. May he 


_es = see many days like this !* 
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PROOF. 
“ Nora.” 
“Yis, mum.” 
“Is Bobby in the kitchen ? 
“No, mum.” 


“Do you know where he is ?’” 
“No, mum.” 

‘* Did he get home from school ? ” 
“ Yis, mum.” 

“Have you seen him ? ” 

“No, mum.” 

““ How do you know he’s home ? ” 
‘Th’ cat’s under th’ stove, mum.” 


“ Just try to frighten me, will you ?” 
said Jones to Mayson, 

*“ What for?” 

“T have got the hiccough, and, if you frighten 
me, it will make it go away at once.” 

“Very well, then, here goes ”—shouting at the 
top of his voice ‘* Lend me half-a-crown, old fellow.” 

“ Ah ! thanks, it’s gone.” 


At a suburban school the scholars were breaking 
up for the summer holidays. One teacher said 
to her class of six-year-olds, “‘ I hope you will have 
& good time, and come back with more brains.” 

he children with the ready reply answered, 
“Same to you, miss.” 


FALSE ALARM, 

An old man whose wife was very lazy had to 
get up every morning to light the tire before she 
(the wife) would attempt to do so. Morning 
after morning this went on until one very cold 
orne the old man thought he would try and 
play a lark on his lazy wife. He had come down 
stairs leaving his wife in bed. Scarcely had he 
got down when he bawled out, “ Fire ! fire ! fire !”* 

His wife, hearing this, jumped out of the bed, and 
ran downstairs, shouting, ‘‘ Where, Bill ? where ? ”’ 

Imagine her surprise when Bill answered: “ In 
everybody's house except oura !’* 


portrait of Pollyooly on the cover of the Qotober PEARSON'S? 
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F thinking of the lodger and the oddity of his conduct, 
while idly glancing at a Sunday paper. Neither she 
nor her aunt were great ig a readers, and they 
took in no daily. Suddenly her eyes dilated, surely 
the photograph reproduced was like Mr. Masters ? 
Under it she read : 

‘* Portrait of Henry Goldman, the missing Bradford 
bank-clerk, for whose apprehension five hundred 
pounds reward is offered.” 

Jessie read on breathlessly. The case was distinctly 
out of the-common, the missing bank-clerk had stolen 
not bonds nor money, but a pearl necklace, valued at 
fifteen thousand pounds, which had been temporarily 
deposited at the bank for safe security. Goldman had 
managed to pocket it on Thursday morning and walk 
quietly out of the bank. Later he was seen ct the 
railway station, carrying a kit-bag, then he disap- 
pened but it was almost certain he travelled to 

ndon. Not till the evening was the theft discovered, 
and the hue and cry started. He would try to 
escape the country, it was thought, but not imme- 
diately, for his description was circulated and the 
pore watched ; the police believed he was at present 

iding in London. 

Thursday night ; a stranger with a kit-bag ; and the 
Po of him and the description tallying with their 
odger! And, as if this were not enough evidence, he 
was clearly afraid to go out before dusk, and sat all 
day sheltering behind a curtain watching the street, 
so that if the police came He could bolt by way of the 
back door! 

Jessie sat shuddering out her discovery, her heart 
beating like a hammer. At the sound of the front 
door opening she jumped, but it was only her aunt 
returning from church. Rising, she deliberately 
thrust the page containing the picture and the para- 
graph of Henry Goldman into the fire. For the 
present Aunt Emily must not know. 

To her great relief, the lodger was in his room when 
she laid the cloth for dinner. He descended when 
called, but Jessie avoided meeting him. 

“I'm going to call on the Smiths at Lewisham this 
afternoon, auntie,” said Jessie at their dinner. ‘‘ Do 

‘ou mind attending tothe lodger?” It was ten o'clock 
fore she returned. 

It seemed Aunt Emily had been talking with the 
lodger. He had sat with her for an hour that evening 
downstairs, and had only just gone out. 

“ He’s been asking a lot of questionsgabout you, 
Jessic. You seem to have made a conquest! And he 
is such a pleasant gentleman, talks so entertainingly ! ” 


going into the lodger’s sitting-room, sat down at th. 
table and buried her face in her hands. He was yon.. 
gone out of her life ; her heart felt as heavy as lead. 
She sat on, too miserable to move, too absorbed in 
her misery to hear the door open and someone ent«r. 
But a touch on her shoulder made her start. 
* Jessic—Miss Fearns, what is the matter?” asked 
Mr. Masters. 
“You?” Jessie stared at him, doubting the 
evidence of her eves.“ Have you escaped, then % 
* Escaped ?” 
Her cheeks burned under his gaze. 
* Aren't you Henry Goldman ?” she whispered. 
“The absconding bank-clerk ? I guess not! I'm 
a private detective. I catch thieves. Ive just 
nab! a cashier who skipped from the Six Avenue 
Bank, New York. There was a reward of five thousand 
dollars for his capture, and } traced him to No. 76 
opposite. But I had to cable for someone from New 
York to come over and identify him. Meanwhile [ 
took these lodgings to watch the house. I watched 
him from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., and one of my assistants 
from 8 p.m. to 8 a.m. All quite unnecessary, as he 
never stirred out. But I was taking no risks. Half 
an hour ago a Pinkerton man arrived, and we took 
our prisoner and carried him off to the police-station. 
And I’ve come back for my bag.” 
“Oh,” gasped Jessic, “I'm so glad!" She 
raised a tear-stained face. “I'm  ashamcd—l 
thought——” * 
He smiled down at her. 
“Don’t you trouble your pretty head about that, 
Miss Jessi. I ought to have said who I was and why 
I came; but I was afraid, if I did, your aunt wouldn't 
take me in. Will you forgive my deception? And 
may I come and see you? You're looking for a 
situation, I know. I'd like to persuade you to take 
a certain one I have in mind. A very permarcnt 
situation!” 


The Story of a Most 
Suspicious Character. 
By C. D. LESLIE. 


“My name is Masters, Mrs. 
Fearns,” said the gentleman 
i who had just taken her front 
eitting-room and the bedroom above, “ and, as I'ma 
stranger to you, and practically a stranger to London 
—I come from the North—I will pay a week’s .rent 
in advance.” 

He opened a purse and laid a couple of sovereigns 
on the table. “ You'll want some money for provi- 
sions,” he added. 

Never had Mrs. Fearns let her rooms so quickly. 
Barely five minutes ago Mr. Masters, carrying a kit-bag, 
had arrived, attracted by the ‘“ Apartments” card 
uver the front door. A single glance satisfied him that 
the rooms would suit. 

“And what time would you like breakfast, sir?” 
asked the landlady. ‘The hour was ten, and he had 
intimated he wanted nothing that night. 

“Not till nine; I’ve no business to attend to in London. 
I came to meet a man from New York, who missed the 
boat, as I learned to-day by cable. I can’t afford to 
wait for him at the Cecil or Savoy, and I daresay you'll 
make me as comfortable as I would be at a cheap 
hotel.”” He smiled cheerfully on the landlady. 

“A very pleasant gentleman,” reported Mrs. Fearns 
downstairs to her niece, Jessie. ‘‘ Thank goodness the 
rooms are taken for a week certain. 1 began to think 
Td never let them again!” 

Money had been “ tight” for some weeks past in 
that quiet little house in Aramis Road, N. ‘The front 
sitting-room and bedroom lacked a lodger, and Jessie 
was out of work. Six months in a City office had 
resulted in a breakdown from which she was slowly 
recovering. 

She hated being idle, and, as at present there was no 
maid, voluntecred to wait on the lodger. She laid the 
breakfast-table next morning, and at nine o'clock 
punctually entered with the teapot and the dish of 
eggs and bacon. Mr. Masters had only just descended, 
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FRESH AIR FUND FIGURES. 


ALTRoveH the holiday season is now over, 
the F.A.F. subscription lists remain open tu 
help along next year's work. Below you will find 
a list of recent subscriptions : 
Amounts previously acknowledged, £4,742 9s. 2d. 


Cape Town, £3 23.; J. Taylor. £1; Capt. La re 
Fort, £5; F. Airey, £2 2s.; J. E. Hecker, Is, ede. 
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€s.; 8. Gulland, 83. 2d.; W. A. H., 5s.; J. Harman, 
Blowers, is.; Anon., 5s.; G. 8. 
2s. 6d.; C. D. R., 2s.; Little 


he said. “I expected a little London slavey with a 
smut on her nose !” 

“We don’t keep a servant,” said Jessie frankly. 

She moved to the window, the white curtains were 
drawn across it, and was going to loop them back 
when the lodger called sharply : 

“Leave the curtains, please. Idrewthem. People 
passing can see in, and I hate being stared at by 

asers-by.”” 

Jessie was faintly amused. How “ faddy ” he was! 
And yet he didn’t look the fidgety, nervous person 
the words suggested. He was a big, well-built, clean- 
shaven man of about thirty, and wore a well-fitting 
serge suit and a neat tic. There was nothing wrong 
with his appetite, for he made an excellent breakfast, 
and chatted pleasantly with her when she cleared 
away. She decided he was the most agreeable lodger 
Aunt Emily had ever taken in. 

Though it was fine and bright, he did not go out all 
day. He sat in a chair behind the drawn curtain and 
watched the street, at least that is what he was doing 
on the several occasions when Jessie went in and out 
of the house; not that she stared in, of course, but she 

ped askance. 

When she took his tea at five o'clock she ventured 
to remonstrate with him for spending such a fine 
day indoors. 

“What, go out when I'm paying for a sitting-room ? 
How can I get the value out of it if I don’t sit in it 2?” 


Jessie could not sleep. She heard the lodger return 
about midnight, and go to bed. An hour later she 
rose and peered out.of the window ; her attic bedroom 
overlooked the street. A man, a shabby loafer, stood 
leaning against a lamp-post, apparently watching the 
house. The sight of him awoke a memory. Surely 
he was the same man she saw that morning strolling 
by the house when she looked out at half-past seven 
o'clock ! 

Broad awake she lay on her bed, and looked forth 
an hour later. Yes, he was still there ; he had shifted 
his position and now leaned against the railing of the 
house opposite, apparently dozing. 

So Henry Goldman had been run to earth, and the 
morrow would witness-his arrest ! 

But it did not. After eight the watcher disappeared, 
and the day passed entirely without incident, except 
that Jessie’s pallor aroused sympathetic inquiries both 
from the lodger and her aunt. 

On the Tuesday morning Jessie went out, and, while 
passing the police-station, the idea of informing the 
police where the ‘‘ wanted” Henry Goldman was 
occurred to her. Why should she not forestall the 
mysterious loafer (who had ee watched the house all 
night and vanished at breakfast-time) and gain the 
five hundred pounds reward ? 

She made two steps towards the station and stopped. 
No, she couldn’t do it. The man might be—nay, he 
was—a thief, but she could not betray him. He was 
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study German, and called attention to a German 
dictionary and two or three books on the table by his 
side. But he did go out later, and did not return till 
past eleven, after she and her aunt were in bed. His 
supper had been left out for him. 

ext day he behaved in a similar fashion, takin 
his bath at half-past seven, breakfasting at nine, an 
sitting the live-long day behind the drawn curtains, 
watching the street. Even while chatting with Jessie 
his eyes constantly strayed to the window with an 
alert, strained look. Again he went out after dusk 
for a long walk. 

His conduct puzzled Jessie, but for some obscure 
reason she said nothing to her aunt. He seemed to 
be on the watch. But for whom? Not the man from 
New York he had come to meet; he was not due for 
days yet. 

On the following day, which was a Sunday, she sat 


him and bid him fly. 

But when she took his dinner she couldn't brin 
herself to tell him that she knew. She would wait til 
tea-time. Fatal procrastination, for the end came 
before then. 

She had gone out to do some shopping, and was 
hastening back, for her aunt was also out, and only 
the lodger at home—passing his window, she had ‘ 
pares | him behind the curtain, watching, watching— The Witwatersrand Commercial Exchange. rr 
when a taxi coming out of Aramis Road whizzed | the eens Reservoir, 
swiftly by. She caught a momentary glimpse of its | H.M.8. Butomart, £1 1 : 
occupants and halted, uttering an involuntary cry of | H.M.8. Bellerophon, £1 14s. ; E. Kennington. 10: 
despair. One of the three men in it was Mr. astern ae nae ts, 98, 6d.; C * tt, 1s, 6d 

or all his watchfulness he had been surprised and | *74 Bédie Ropers. Tei t pags gs. 5d. 
cr Soe There was no mistaking the calling of the avis wat a scailll Aosta nilesté 
een-fac men, who, inning complacently, sat Cheques and money orders 8 made payayie 
opposite him. He was i the hands of the police ! the Fresh Air Fund, and addressed to the Hon. cv 


: : 5 y ° jetta. Street. 
With lagging feet Jessie entered the house, and, Bo WC, Fepreent, Cewvtedeed in the paper 


L. L..and B., 1s, 6d.; Twinkle and Perky, 1s. 6d.; Litt. 
Bobbie, 5s.; Algiers, le. Gd. 

Cotectep: Concerts given by the H.M:S. Monmouth 
at the Queen’s Hall, Wei Hai Wei, £24 15s.; Mi-s kK. 
Horsley. 10s.; Mra, Edwards, 4s. 6d.; Capt. Willian: 
con, 8.8, Annie, £i 4s.; C. E. Hampson, £1 75.; Few 
friends on Oswest Bowling Green, 15s.; Class lt. 
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HOW THE THEATRE WAS FILLED. 

It is not always easy to fill a theatre in summer, 
particularly in Spain during the dog-days, although 
» bull-fight will always draw the town in the hottest 
weather. : 

. ‘The manager of a little theatre in Saragosso 
recently mounted a “ blood and thunder ” drama 
at great expense, but the public could not be induced 
tocome. He tried gorgeous posters, reduced prices, 


aml newspaper puffs, but all to no purpose. At | 


last he hit on a brilliant and original idea. 

He got hold of the cistrict directory and copied 
the names and addresses of all the apparently 
eligthle young men. Then he wrote the same 
tender missive to each, informing them what an 
impression they had madc on the susceptible heart 
ni the young heiress who was writing to them, 
and fixing an appointment in the foyer of the 
theatre on a certain evening. 

Nine-tenths of the young men kept the appoint- 
ment and naturally bought the most expensive seats. 
AMthough they left the theatre with a vague suspicion 
that they had been “had,” the piece got talked 
about, and the astute manager left the town with 
full pockets. 


“Tv is comfortable to see one's husband sitting 
down after dinner to enjoy his cigar, and then there 
is something rather soothing about the aroma of a 
good cigar, too.” 

Mh, £ don’t care anything about the comfort of 
it or the aroma, but as long as mv husband smokes, 
it will always be easy to tell him how to begin 
when he insists that we have got to economise.”’ 


Farm Labourers Like Pork 
and Cheese, While Colliers 
Make Manya Meal of Beef 

Steak and Onions. 


On October Ist, 1913, mutton was struck out 
of the Army menu. Up to that date mutton 
has been served once a week to the troops at home, 


but the British soldier says that he prefers beef, | 


and henceforth beef will be served seven days a 
weck instead of six. . 

This preference for beef on the part of the Army is 
not shared by the Navy. Not that Jack disdains a 
cut from a round or a sirloin, but if he has his choice 
he will cortainly prefer a succulent mutton chop. 
The reason may be that mutton is not easily obtain- 
ablo at sea, and that up till comparatively recently 
salt beef was the principal food on shipboard. 

But for ingland as a whole it is still true that 
“ mighty roast beef is an Englishman’s food,” for 
moro than two pounds of beef are eaten to one pound 
of mutton. 

If you take meat preferences in the various 
industries, the collier is the man who eats most beef. 
Beefsteak and onions is his pet and particular dish. 
If he is in full work ho can well afford it. Indeed, 
there is no workman in the country who has a 
greater belief in good living than the pitman. 

Where Pork is Tucked Away. 

The average agricultural labourer with a wife and 
family spends fourteen shillings a week on food, 
and four of that goes on bacon or pork. A well- 
known novelist makes a farm labourer say, “ Ah 
could eat hog a solid hower.” 

There is some truth in this, for men who work on 
the land always prefer roast pork to any other 
meat. Go to any rent audit dinner, and there arc 
two calls for pork to one for beef or mutton. 

Cheese, too. All out-door workers eat a deal of 
cheese. It is a solid and sustaining food, and 
handy to carry for dinner away from home. 

Speaking of pig meat, it is quite a mistake to 
suppose that 
English. True, they raise more pigs, but they sell 
them to the bacon factories for export. And as for 
Irish stew, that is a dish almost unknown in Ireland, 
where very little mutton indeed is eaten. 

Town folk and country people differ equally in 
their tastes. As an instance in point, the sale of 
kippers and haddocks is more than double as large 
in proportion in London and other great centres of 
population than it isin thecountry. ‘Town-dwellers, 
too, are much more particular about the whiteness 
of their bread than those who live in the country. 
Neither brown bread nor standard have any sale to 
speak of in the poorer quarters of great cities. 


rish people eat more bacon than | 
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Mems About “Movies 


§ 7 A Few Guts Para- M ; 
2 meerning (as 

i vie and the \ : 

. cop! — Make ad Af 
; Sold Cheaply. 
| ‘Tax makers of the genuine Quo Vadis ?—there’s an 
| imitation one going the rounds—did not realise they 
| had produced such a tremendous attraction, and 
| disposed of the rights for some countries at a com- 
| paratively low price. They are now busy on other 
; Spectacular films, but they'll know better this time. 
: The Longest Comedy. 

Cupid Works Overtime, an amusing film recently 
! made by an Italian company, is over five thousand 
' feet in length, and will take one hour and a half to 


| project. It is the longest comedy tilm yet made, the 
| general length for comic pictures being about five 


hundred feet. 
The Screen Club. 

New York picture aotors and people connected 
with the making of films formed themselves into a 
club about a year ago, with King Baggot as president, 
and John Bunny as vicc. ‘The organisation grew so 
rapidly that larger premises have been acquired, and 
there is some talk of establishing a similar club in 
England. It is known as the Screen Club. 


“‘Gloria’’ Films. 

A new Italian company, the * Gloria,” which induced 
many leading Italian cinema players to join its ranks, 
is now busy on a series of plays that will be acted 
entirely by children. Included amongst the ‘‘ Gloria ” 
artistes is Mario Bonnard, probably the best known of 
Italy's actors, who jumped into fame by his portrayal 
in Satan. 

Doesn't Like Detective Films. 

Mr. W. H. Pryxerron, the famous American 
detective who recently visited London, is very keen 
on picture-palaces, and visits them whenever he has 
afew minutestospare. But detective films thoroughly 
annov him. “I don't believe they are good for 
people,” he says, “‘ and I'd like to put an end to most 


of them.” 
‘“‘The Bible.’ 

One: of the big tilms coming along is entitled The 
Bible, but it is most emphatically not a religious 
picture. Amongst its sensations arc a motor-cycle 
explosion, a fall from an express train, a fight in a 
river, a kidnapping, and a music-hall riot. The film 
is six thousand feet long, and derives its title from the 
fact that one of the characters constantly refers to the 
Holy Book. 

Skating-Rink Studios. 

Disuszp skating-rinks make ideal film-producing 
studios, as two of the biggest British film companies 
have discovered. Their extensive floor space allows 
half-a-dozen different ‘“‘interior settings’ (scenes 
representing the inside of buildings) to a staged at 
the same time, and will permit the two companies to 
build the elaborate palace and mansion scenes that 
are such an important asset to Continental films. 


What Picture Actors Earn. 

Picture artistes in America get the biggest salaries, 
those in Italy receive the lowest. Britain comes 
midway between the two. In America a principal 
actor or actress will get from £30 to £70 pcr week, @ 
super’s wage averaging about 23s. lige day. Five 
pounds per week is an unusually high salary for an 
Italian artiste, and supers there are grateful for 3s. 
per day. Leading British players—alas! very few 
exist at present—earn from £0 to £8 weckly, and supers 
generally receive 7s. bd. per day. 


J. P. McGowan’s Caller. 

Berne a popular picture-actor has its disadvantages, 
particularly in America, where every middle-class 
residence possesses a telephone. J. P. McGowan, the 
rough-rider actor, was having an carly morning bath 
at his hotel recently when the telephone buzzed and a 
voice at tho other end urgently demanded hit. 
Hurriedly dressing, Mr. McGowan answered the call. 

“Excuse me, Mr. McGowan,” piped a feminine 
vuiee, ** but I’ve seen you so often on the pictures that 
I want to speak to vou. Are you matried ?” 

; After much hesitation the actor confessed that he 
was not. 

* Bully for my friend. Ethel, then!” came the 
reply.“ She’s in love with you, Mr. McGowan, but 
she was afraid to ring you up. Guess she'll call round 
to see you to-night now I tell her. She's got fair hair 
and wears a blue velvet hat and check skirt. Wait in 
for her, won't you ?” 

- But the actor found it convenient to be out wher the 


| 


” 


yet. 


RESULT OF 


CHAMPIONSHIP PIGEON RACE 
Appears on page 445. 


fair-haired divinity called, and she has not caught him 
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PAPER CIGAR BOXES. 

Many of the cigar boxes containing the cheaper 
brands of cigars you see in the tobacconists’ shops 
nowadays, are made of paper pulp, coloured brown 
and saturated with cedar oil. 

The oil imparts to them the peculiar spicy aroma 
that is so noticeablo a feature in the genuine cedar- 
wood box, and this “‘ nose,’’ as it is termed in the 
trade, is in its turn passed on to the cigars. 

In appearance the paper-pulp cigar box ix so 
exactly like the wooden article that it is impossible 
to tell the difference by the eye alone. But it docs 
not answer so well tho purpose for which it is 
intended. 

For a cigar box, it must be borne in mind, is not 
merely meant to look pretty. It is intended to 
prevent evaporation, and thus to keep the cigars 
moist. This object is not attained so satisfactorily 
with a box of paper-pulp, as with one of wood ; 
with the result that the paper-box packed cigars 
soon lose their ‘ face.” 

Face, it may be explained, is the technical term 
applied to the top row of cigars in a box, and which 
are given a beautifully flat and glossy appearance, 
the work of experienced packers, or * buadlers ” 
as they aro called in the trade. 


“HE has no regard for anyone else. He has no 
milk of human kindness.” 

“Oh, [ wouldn't say that!, He's a very small 
man, you know; probably ho has it, but it is 
condensed.”* 


Shortly Be Swamped With 
New Songs and Revues. 


Arter the boom of last winter many people sail 
that ragtime would die a natural death, that it 


would not, in fact, survive the summer. So far 
from this being the case, however, this melodious 
music might be said to be just at the beginning of 
its career. 

Last summer, of course. ragtime reigned supreme 
on all the piers and at all the concert partics, while 
the song ‘‘ Robert EF. Lee" was the very anthem 
of; holiday-maker-. This winter, however, ragtime 
will be sung and danced on the music-halls to an 
incredible extent. 

About this time of the year we used to be getting 
familiar with all sorts of dreamy love ballads. 
These ditties, however, are now quite extinct, 
and have given place to weird and eccentric but 
fascinating melodies like ‘Snookvy Ookums,” 
* Last night was the end of the world,” and ** Ever- 
loving, wonderful, beautiful eyes.” 

It is truc that many of these new songs deal with 
the subject of love, but not as the old-time songs 
did. Instead of a picture of a man and a woman 
singing a soft, dreamy refrain in the moonlight. we 
find the same couple jerking out spasms of love 
between the rests of some wild. acrobatic dance. 

‘‘ That Dog-gone Beautiful Love.’’ 

Thus, for example, there is that record-making 
hit, “Yeach me that Beautiful Love.’’ In this 
song the girl implores the man to teach her “ that 
beautiful, that dog-gone, that beautiful love" the 
while she is being twisted and twirled round at an 
exhausting speed. 

Within the next month or so London and the 
provinces will be literally swamped with new rag- 
time revues, which are now in the course of prepara- 
tion. Indeed, the ragtime revue will be the chief 
feature of the coming winter season. 

Like many of the songs, these new revues have 
uncommon but fascinating titles. such as, ‘ And 
Very Nice, Too!” and ‘‘ Splash Me,” tu name only 
two of them. ; 

In the ballroom this season, too, ragtime will 
be all the rage. The waltz, which reigned supreme 
for so long, is, according to an eminent dancing 
teacher, practically dead, and everybody is 
| clamouring to be taught the new “‘ glides.” 
Whenever a dance was introduced into a musical 
, comedy it used to be the waltz. Thus, in the past 
i we have had The Waltz Dream, The Merry Widow, 
| and The Eternal Walt:. 1t issignilicant, however, 
| that in The Pearl Girl, the latest Shaftesbury success, 
they are content with the much-discussed “ tango.” 
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A new series of stories of the famous Pollyooly begin in the October PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. Now on sale. 


GEE-GEES THAT NEVER LOST. 


GF Will the New “Wonder ” Horse be One 

of the Great Horses of History ? 
ALL racing England is talking just now of the 
wonderful doings of a grey horse called The Tetrarch, 
which belongs to Mr. Dermot McCalmont, a million- 
aire. Though this is only his first season (he is a 
two-year-old) he has already won over £10,000 in 
stakes. He has run in seven races (the last at 
Dcncaster), and won them all with the utmost ease. 

He is one of the ugliest horses running—an iron- 
grey covered with irregular splotches. Among the 
tens of thousands of race-goers who have made him 
their idol he is known as “ The Rocking-horse ” or 
“The Circus Horse.” 

Good judges declare that The Tetrarch ranks with 
the great horses of history and that they cannot 
sce how any living horse can hope to beat him. 

The last horse that all race-going England adored 
as the wonder of her time was the famous mare 
Pretty Polly. Her first race—run as a two-year- 
old—was the only one she ever ran in which she did 
not start first favourite. 

In one race the odds actually stood at fifty-five to 
one on! Fancy putting on fifty-five shillings to 
win one! 

Pretty Polly’s way of winning races was like The 
Tetrarch’s. She dashed away fike lightning at the 
start, getting the hard work over at once, and 
cantering easily in at the post several lengths in 
front of anything else. She seldom won by less 
than three lengths, sometimes by eight or ten. 

Won Twenty Races Off the Reel. 

She was regarded as absolutely unbeatable. In 
her first twenty races in England she had won 
twenty firsts, winning £37,295 in stake-money. 
It was in her twenty-first and last race that defeat 
came wt last. She was beaten by a head in the 
Ascot Gold Cup of 1906 by Bachelor’s Button, 
when feeling out of sorts. There was a dead 
silence, broken only, according to the accounts of 

rosaic pressmen, by the sound of sobs. Pretty 
Polly was absolutely adored among racing men. 

After her defeat she was never again. 

The most famous of all horses, Ormonde, who 
won the Derby of 1886, never tasted defeat in his 
life. He ran and won sixteen times, the prizes 
totalling up to £28,465. In his later races his wind 
began to fail, but even when a “ roarer” he always 
managed to reach home first. His owner, the 
Duke of Westminster, determined to withdraw 
him from racing before he had tasted the bitterness 
of a beating. Some time after, he was sold to 
go to Buenos Ayres for 12,000 guineas, but was 
afterwards re-sold for £30,000. 

Ormonde, most people agree, was the greatest 
horse of the nineteenth century. 

Another world-famous horse that never tasted 
defeat was Eclipse, whose name survives in the 

hrase ‘‘ Eclipse first, the rest nowhere.” He has 

n described as the most extraordinary horse 
ever foaled. He was not only never beaten, but 
never felt either whip or spur. 

Plot to Ruin Eclipse. 

He the vilest of tempers (as Pretty Polly 
had the sweetest) and only consented to race if the 
jockey sat still and did not try to interfere with him. 

Racing morality was at a pretty low ebb then, and 
Eclipse’s career of success was nearly put a stop 
to by a syndicate formed to ay him out of action. 
One part-owner hastily sold his share to the other 
partner. Eclipse went on winning till he had twenty 
odd races to his credit, but the risks kept getting 
more and more dangerous. It was to save his life 
that the owner, Captain O’Kelly, retired him. 

It is a curious fact that no bookmaker would 
accept a bet against Eclipse. The only betting 
on his races was as to the distance he would win by. 

When Eclipse died he was given a magnificent 
funeral, and it is no exaggeration to say that the 
nation mourned. Cakes and ale were distributed 
to the mourners present, and a t was ¢om- 
missioned to compose an epitaph in his honour. 

Another famous unbeaten horse was Flying 
Childers, whose name and popularity are com- 
memorated on many inn signs. Flying Childers 
did not run half so many races as Ormonde, but he 
scored all his victories with the greatest ease. He 
is, as far as is known, the only horse ever timed to 
have moved eighty-two and a half feet in one 
second—a speed of close on sixty miles an hour. 

Meanwhile there are thousands of people who 
think it is hardly worth while running the Derby 
next June with The Tetrarch in for it, 
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NOT SO MUCH STRAIN. 

THE moving-picture pianist’s job is not a happy one, 
great strain on the 
eyes due to - 
petually watching 
the screen being 
the chief trouble. 
To avoid this, 
many pianists now § 
turn their backs B 
to the screen and 
fix a mirror at the 
top of their piano, Ms 
like that shown in FESS 
the illustration. 
The pictures are 
reflected in the 
mirror, and the 
musician can thus 
see them without 
craning ker neck, and also has the great advantage of 
seeing a small picture instcad of a large one. 

a 
SAVES THEIR EYES. 

THE safeguard here depicted is used on the harness 

; of pit ponies in 

order that their 
eyes may not suffer 
injury from jutting 
pieces of rock: It 
consists of two metal 
frames which fit 
over each eye of 
the pony, and as 
these are constructed 
in the form of a 
mesh they do not 
impede the sight 
of the animal, but 
Po jagged rocks 
itting against its 
eyes as it walks through narrow puseages inthe mine. 


In this way many a pit pony has been saved from a 
nasty wound. 


_ FINDS PUNCTURES. 
THE contrivance illustrated in the accompanying 
sketch is a very useful affair for finding punctures in 
It is composed of four compartment, one 


cycle-tyres. 
side, an 
the top of 
each being 
of mica, a 
celluloid- 
like —sub- 


is shaped to 

fit over the S 

tyre, and when, as it is being moved along the tyre, 

it comes to an escape of air, small pieces of paper 

which are contained in each compartment, fly about. 
This is a quick way of finding a Jeakage, and often 

obviates the necessity for removing the tyre. 


FOR GATHERING UP LEAVES. 
Anyone who lives where there are a lot of trees 
about, knows how difficult it is to pick up the fallen 
leaves in windy weather, for as soon as they are nicely 
lifted up by a shovel, a gust arises and scatters them 
about again. 
The best way to collect the leaves is to get two pieces 


of wood, about a foot long each, and, say, five inches 
deep. Then, when the leaves have becn swept into a 
heap, take a piece of wood in each hand and draw them 
together. If this is done there will be no more trouble 
with the wind. 


WEEK ENDING 
Oct. 18, 1913, 


GIRLS, DON'T BE SO NICE. 


By THE CANTANKEROUS CRANK. 


Ou, girls, young, tall, short, fat, or slender 
(though you are all slender nowadays, and how yoy 
manage it, I don’t know) do not be so beautify] 
At any rate, do not be beautiful so much at a time; 

Men are supposed to have one razor for Sunday. 
one for Monday, and so on. Couldn't you give the 
right stocking its day out on Monday, the left on 
Tuesday, and wear a peep-bo ! blouse on Wednesday 
on the same system ? : 

It has come to this: I am so dazzled by the 
attractiveness of girls nowadays that I cannot go 
on with my job in the old whole-hearted way. 
My mind is continually being distracted by some 
frivolous maiden. They positively abound; yer 
nearly every girl is pretty now, and what with this 
and the way they are clad, a mere man never knows 
if he is on his head or his heels. 

Only last week the Editor sent me out to count 
the number of cross-eyed cart-horses in Henrietta 
Street. He was having an article on the subject 
and, of course, I did as I was told. , 

Unfortunately, I never saw one cart-horse. 
Directly I left this office, a little flapper came 
swanking along. Her skirt was flapper length, 
certainly more of a short story than a long vomplete, 
slit up in front, and with the last four baiwwas on 
strike as usual. I will only say her stockings were 
all silk, and not the lisle-thread-topped variety. 

it Stops Me Earning My Living. 

Her blouse, it goes without saying, had stopped 
short, never to grow again. As I say, I had cves 
only for her, and what was the result? The Editor, 
just and sweet-tempered as he is,spoke vervseverely. 

After listening to my excuse he observed: 
“Remember you are in Henrietta Street, and not 
on Southend Pier or at Blackpool.” 

Then he sighed. 

“They are pussies, aren’t they ?”’ he added. 

Girls, it has to stop. Remember, I've my living 
to earn, and I can’t begin to feel like a cantanker- 
ous crank if you will exhibit your shapely limbs, 
I simply can’t do it. 

The pretty girl peril is world-wide at the moment. 
An authority in America has declared that ‘ we live 
to-day in a pandemonium of powder, a riot of rouge, 
a moral anarchy of dress.” Yet the American 
blouse, or “‘ waist,” is more punctured—open-work, 
I mean—more brief than ever, even worse than 
those we encounter in this country. 

I was unable to afford a holiday this year, but 
tidings have reached me that feminine bathing- 
dresses all bounds during the late summer. 
“ The only sensible swimming costume,” it was said, 
“is askin-tight sort. We must feel our limbs free.” 

Have we so soon forgotten our grandmothers, 
not one of whom eaclt wear a bathing-costume 
containing fewer than nine yards of material, 
double width ? 

Have Pity on the Petticoat Maker. 

No, girls, it will not do. This economy in 
garments (though married meu tell me what are 
left are more expensive than ever) must cease. It 
isn’t fair to mankind as a whole, and I take my 
stand beside the poor bankrupt petticoat manu- 
facturers, who now go round with barrel-organs or 
sandwich boards, and stare with hollow eyes at the 
many rods, poles, or perches of silk-stockinged legs 
that escape from the shade of the sheltering hobble 
skirt. 

Think of the winter coming on. What is the use 
of a pneumonia blouse in the November fogs ? 
How will you dare to look a pitve of mistletoe in 
the face at Christmas time in the skimpy clothes 
that are now so prevalent ? You won't be kissed 
once, but two or three times, if you aren’t careful. 

I was so moved on the day I described earlier 
in the proceedings that I went home and wrote 4 
atirring poem, lashing our flippant, far-from- 
frightened, flirtatious flappers with fearful fierceness. 
Here it is :— 

Oh, pretty flappers out for sport, 
Pray listen to my song. 
You wear your skirts a lot too short, 
Your stockings much too long. 
Remove the gown extremely slit, 
The low-necked blouse, forsvoth ; 
We're all so jolly tired of it, 
And that’s the awful truth. 

Yes, girls, I mean it. At first we were staggered. 
amazed, but now you are undressed too much. 
To be candid, it worries us. Be wise! Quit! 
Fade away! Beat it! Skiddoo! 


“The Unsuccessful Criminal,” the first of a new series of stories by Philip B. Hubbard, begins in the October NOVEL. 


WEEK ENDING 
Ocr. 18, 1918. 


This Clever Short Serial Has Onl 


Just Started. 
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ANOTHER MAN’S SINS 


A Strange Story of Mistaken Identity. 


By ROY VICKERS. 


HOW THE STORY OPENED. 


JACK RILEY: A £2 a week clerk in the employ of 
Messrs. Morris & Blane. He knows nothing about 
his early life as his mother died just after his birth 
and his father shortly before it. His birth certificate 
is not to be found at Somerset House. 

MR. SOAMES : A solicitor who acts for— 

THE EARL OF MERRINGTON. 

ROBERT, LORD DOUCESTER: Lord Merring- 
ton’s son and heir. At the early age of twenty- 
one he was a co-respondent in a Society scandal. 
After the affair was over he disappeared. He 
has not been szen since. 


LADY ALINE : The girl Robert was engaged to marry. 


The opening chapters of the story tell how Jack Riley, 
the clerk, is identified first of all by Mr. Soames and 
then by Lord Merrington as the latter’s son Robert, 
Lord Doucester. 

Jack insists that they are acting under a delusion. 
They, on the other hand, imagine that “Robert” has 
temporarily lost his memory. As a way out of the 
difficulty, Lord Merrington suggests adopting him. He 
will give him the princely allowance of £10,000 a year. 

When this is refused, Lord Merrington takes drastic 
steps to get his “son” under his roof. Three mental 
experts certify that Jack is a lunatic, a magistrate deprives 
him of his freedom, and he is taken to a private asylum. 

Rather than endure a life of confinement in a madhouse 
Jack, at last, gives in to Lord Merrington's persuasions. 

Very well,” he says, “I give the promise you require. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
To Fnter Parliament. 
As Jack Riley gradually took up the threads of 


another man’s life he began to realise that his path was 
beset with pitfalls of 2 quite unexpected nature. 

Ever since he had left the asylum and come to the 
Earl’s house he had experienced the sensation of living 
on the edge of a volcano. Every time he was intro- 
duced to a stranger--or rather, re-introduced to 
someone whom he was sup to have known before 
his ‘‘ lapse of memory "-—he expected the stranger to 
exclaim, ‘“‘ Why, this is not Lord Doucester!’’ And 
although he would have welcomed with all his heart 
anyone who would rescue him from his position of 
unwilling imposture, he dreaded a public and sen- 
sational exposure. The strain was beginning to tell 
on bis nerves. 

‘As a fact, no one doubted his identity. The five 
years’ interval was sufficient to discount any slight 
differences there might he between himself and the 
man of whom he Toe ho must be the physical 
double. 

He had feared, too, lest his ignorance of the usages of 
high society would plunge hiro into ridicule. But he 
never once encountered a serious difficulty of this 
kind. He had always 2 eee a certain air of dis- 
tinction which prevented his seeming ill-at-ease, what- 
ever his surroundings were, and his intelligence, as 
well as his powers of observation, enabled him to 
master mere etiquette almost immediately. 

Moreover, his studious habits had been such that— 
although he did not suspect it—he was a good deal 
better read than the majority of his new associates. 

He had resolved that, as he could not encape from his 
position, he would do hisutmost to make the best of it— 
in the highest sense of the word. And he set himself 
stedfastly to the task of rebuilding the reputation 
which the real Lord Doucester had so tarnished. It 
was here that he found the snares. 

One afternoon, just as he was leaving one of the 
clubs of which he had discovered himself to be a 
member, he became conscious of th> fixed scrutiny 
of a painted, over-dressed woman on the pave- 
ment. 

The next instant the woman had rushed up to him 
bo extended her hand, which he was compelled to 
take. 

“Bless my soul if it isn’t Bobby himself come back 
to life! What luck !”’ Stes 

They were standing in the middb of Piccadilly. 
The woman was talking and laughing !nndly. At any 
moment he might be seen, and the work he had started 
would be destroyed. To his relief she urged him into 
an adjacent saloon and called for wi. 

“‘ Where ’ave you been ‘iding yours: If since goodncss 
knows when ? ’’ she asked. - 

He did not reply. He always tried to avoid giving 


I will live as your son, and—-God help me—will do 
my best to prove worthy of the position. ly now, 
for the last time, I assure you that it is all a ghastly 
mistake ai 

“That will do!" interrupts the Earl. “I accept your 
word, and will make the necessary arrangements.” 

On the following day Jack Riley enters his new home 
in Cadogan Square, and Lord Merrington states to 
servants and friends alike that his “son” has suffered 
from a lost memory. At a- ball a few week's later, Jack 
meets Lady Aline. Of course, he does not know her, but 
it is a case of love at first sight. 

Late in the evening, when his programme shows that he 
has a second dance with her, she says : “ Let us sit this out. 
Bob, we will go to the old alcove. You remember?” 

His blank fook is her answer, and, with a sigh, she 
leads him through the conservatory into the illuminated 
garden. There, in an alcove in the shadow of an oak 
tree, they stop. 

**Bob, you have even forgotten, this?” she says, with a 
catch in her voice. ‘Oh, it is too terrible, too cruel ! 
Bob, it was here you proposed to me. You loved me 
then. And I know that you love me now. I saw it in 
your eyes—over there. You-you kissed me then, Bob, 

you have forgotten. 

“Kiss me again!" she whispers brokenly, ‘and you 
will remember.” 

For an instant Jack Riley hesitates. Honour or 
desire? Which shall he choose ? 

(You can now read on.) 


the official explanation that he had suffered from a 
lapse of memory. But no answer was necessary, for 
| the woman rattled on :-— 
| “T’ve ’ad bad luck since you disappeared—" 
| She plunged into her reminiscences. ‘‘ I say, Bobby,” 
: She Rniahed, “do you think I've gorn off? Tell me 
straight, mind!” 

Thus he was compelled to pay her compliments, 
while he was inwardly racking his brains for a way of 
getting rid of her as soon as possible. 

“I've gotter bone to pick with you, Bobby,” she said 
after her third glass. ‘‘ Before you took yourself off 
you promised me a bracclet.” 

“Did 1? I am very sorry. You shall have it, 
of course. If you will give me your address I will 
have it sent at once.” 

When, at last, he managed to break away, she said :-— 

“No tricks about the bracelet, mind! Dimonds 
you promised. And don’t forget I know where to find 
you if I should want you ina hurry! Not but you've 
always played the game, I will say!” 

So he was at the mercy of unfortunate women of 
this class, necessarily unscrupulous! They knew his 
name and address! He understood then that his 
fight would be a hard one. Moreover, the ordeal he 
had just experienced was by no means an isolated 
| instance. 

Late that night when the Earl was sitting alone in 
the library, he knocked and entered. 

‘Are you busy, sir?” he asked deferentially. 

“1 am always glad to talk to you, Robert,” replied 
the Earl sincerely. His words were typical of the new 
light in which he had come to ard the man ho 
believed to be his son. At first he had treated him with 
formal politeness, making no secret of the fact that he 
only wished that Lord Doucester should resume his 

osition for family reasons. But lately the changes he 

aA observed had aroused, first his respect, and then 
his affection. 

Riley took the offered chair. 

‘T have lived with you now,” he began, ‘ for nearly 
three months. During that time I have done nothing 
but attempt to enjoy myself.” 

Tho Earl looked at him wondcringly. 

“The role of pleasure-secker satisfied you well 
enough before,” he said, smiling. “Are you not 
content with it now ?” 

““No,”’ replied Riley decisively. 
our bargain you remember that 1 undertook to do my 
utmost to be worthy of the position. In my present 
manner of living that would be impossible.” 

“T am afraid I do not quito understand,” said the 


“ When we made 


rl. 

“I will try to explain,” replied Riley. ‘I need not 
annoy you by referring to our conflicting opinions as to 
my. position ; but while I am loafing about Society and 
the West End—let us say thr¢—ghosts of my past life 


perpetually haunt me—real ghosts, with cheap jewellery 
and painted faces.” . 

“| think I understand now,” interposed the Earl. 

“If I could do some real work—some work of public 
utility that would be worthy of your, of our, positior, 
I feel that my task would be the easier.” 

The Earl considered for a moment. 
‘“Why not Parliament,” he said. 
an Election within the year. You could stand for 

Maenford.” Maenford was the family country seat. 

“Parliament !’’ gasped Jack Riley. The words 
staggered his imagination. No. To enter Parliament 
would be to involve himself needlessly in further 
deception ; and yet, he tried to murmur his refusal, 
but could not. 

“Tako a little time to think it over,’ said the Earl. 

As Riley was about the retire, the Earl said :— 

‘Robert, I have no desire to thrust my advice upon 
you, nor to interfore in the task you have so—so nobly 
set yourself, but I suggest it would be made easier for 
you if—if you were to marry.” 

“Marry!’’ cricd Riley in genuine horror. ‘“ No, 
sir; that infamy I will at least avoid !°’ - 

“Infamy ?’’ echoed the Earl. 

“ You forget, sir, that, rightly or wrongly, I believe 

that at any moment I may be exposed as an impostor 
hy the discovery of your real son. Andgyou suggest 
that I should ask a woman to share my terrible 
position—to stand with me in the constant fear of 
shame and dishonour !”’ 
_ The Earl sighed wearily. It was the one dark spot 
in his newly found happiness—the permanence of 
the ‘illusion’? But he showed no sign of anger. 
Instead, he approached the matter tactfully. 

“Let us discuss this affair frankly,’ he said. 
“ Assume, for the sake of argument, that your curious 
belief about yourself is true. Even so, there can be no 
slement of personal dishonour, because the law of the 
land, in the person of the magistrate who signed the 
order, has virtually congealed you against your will 
to—let us say—play this part. You cannot escape 
from it. 

“Very well. Play the man, Robert. Accept your 
position boldly. Goon with the work you have started 
of making for yourself an honoured name—a. name, 
Robert, that could never be taken from you even if, 
as you seem to feel, some sort of exposure might over- 
take you. If you will only do this—if you will only 
prove vour worth to the world, as I believe you could— 
the woman who shares your life would lose nothing 
worth having if—if this little nightmare of yours were 
realised.” 

The words of the Earl enabled Jack Riley to review 
his position in a new light. In the privacy of his 
room that night he realised for the first time that, 
even under the cloak of another man’s name, it would 
be possible for him to live his own life. In stealing 
his identity Fate had robbed him of little and given 
him much. The means of a great career, for which he 
had longed in the old days of clerking, now lay ready 
to his hand. 

True, it was a gamble. So much the better! He 
was done with fears and scruples and hesitations ! 
Though he knew not the cards that Fate would deal 
to him, he would play them as they came with the 
utmost skill of which he was capable. 

Though he did not know it, his character was 
strenethencd enormously by the new resolution. 

His lirst task was to seek out Lady Aline. He had 
not seen her since the momentous night on which he 
had curhed the instincts of his manhood and rebuffed 
her. He knew that she must have suffered the pangs 
of humiliation, that she must belicve that he did not 
love her. 

He did not wait until chance should throw them 
together. With the new boldness that had come upon 
him, he called at her mother’s house immcdiately 
after lunch, when he was sure of finding her in. 

He was shown into the drawing-room. Presently 
she came, and he thought that by daylight she looked 
lovelier than ever. Whatever her real feelings might 
be, she dissembled them skilfully, for she received him 
in a spirit of casual good-fellowship. 

For a time they talked commonplaces. As she 
called him by what she believed to be his Christian 
name he realised the absurdity of using her title. 

“ Aline,” he said at length, ‘I want to say some- 
thing. Will you listen ?” 

‘* Bob, you sound as if you were going to propose to 
me again. Are you? * she said, with a daring {'i>- 
pancy that aptly concealed her inward agitation. 

“ Yes—and no,” he replied. ‘‘ Iam going to explain 
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first, and by the time I have finished you may make 
a proposal impossible.” 

* You—you aren't going to toll m2 about that 
horrid case?” she asked, frowning. ‘* Because I 
know!” 

* No, not about that case,” he replied, “‘ but about 
all which that cas» stands for.” 

He hesitated for a moment. He had no desire to 
break his promise to the Earl and tell the truth, even 
‘f he had f-lt himself free to do so, because he knew 
perfectly well that it would not be helieved, and would 
merely detract from th2 force of what he wished to say. 
He could best give her the spirit of his truth by 
ignoring its letter. She waited for him to continue. 

‘As you are aware,” he began, speaking rapidly, 
‘*my mind is a complete blank as regards all that 
happened before my disappearance. One of the first 
things I heard of on my return was the case of which 
you have spoken. In the last few months scarcely a 
week has passed without my having discovered some 
fresh abomination of which / have been guilty. 

In a word, I have learnt that the life I have 
forgotten was the life of a drunken debauchee. A 
woman who was my wite would have—and deserve— 
the pity of everyone who knew the truth. I cannot 
ask you to share that life because—I love you! I 
had forgotten you, yes—but I loved you the instant 
T saw you. 

‘Don't you see.” he added, almost fiercely, ‘ the 
very sanctity of my love for you has prevented my 
coming to you again on the—the old footing?” 

* Yes, yes, [see that, Bob. It—it is rather splendid 
cf you to look at it like that!’ She gave him her 
hand. It was o gesture of friendliness, of gratitude. 
He held it for a moment and then pressed it to his 
lips. 

m I—I want you to r-gard me in a now light, Aline, 
he went on—"* as a stranger almost, except that we can 
speak to cach other freely as—as before. In this 
guisc I wangto win your respect. Not until then—not 
until I have made my tarnished name an honoured 
one will I dare so muchas to mention that I love you.” 

** Bob,” she said as he finished, ** you have changed. 
I—I am glad that you have changed. 

*T like your plan,” she said later. ‘* You are going 
to make a career for yourself. Oh, how I wish that 
I could help you! ” 

“Perhaps you can,” he said slowly. Her cyes 
questioned him, and in that moment he decided what 
his career should be. 

* Lam going to try for Parliament,” he said simply. 

That night he communicated his decision to the 
Earl, who received it with delight. 

A few days later, after the Earl had made the n-ces- 
sary overtures, it was arranged that Riley should 
attend a private meeting of the party leaders at the 
House of Commons. 

“They are going to put you through your paces,” 
said the Earl. ‘I shall come with you to introduce 
you, but afterwards, I am afraid, you will have to face 
it alone. The meeting is at half-past three this after- 
noon.” 

“If convenient to you, sir,” replied Riley, ‘I will 
be here an hour before the time. For the present I 
should prefer to go for a walk.” 

In reality he did not want to go for a walk at all. 
While the Earl had been speaking he felt a sudden 
desire to revisit the offices of Messrs. Morris & Blane. 
1t was an odd senzation, but it was overpowering. He 
knew that to-day would be a crisis in the career upon 
which he had set his heart. And he wanted to get 
momentarily outside himself, to view his complex 
paenleerl f from without. And he believed that to 
return to his old haunts would give him the necessary 
sense of detachment. He would go and ask some of 
his former colleagues to lunch. 

Strange that he should have thought it possible to 
resume even for a moment the old footing. Never a 
snob himself, he never looked for snobbery in others. 

* Hullo, Bissett, how goes it?” he asked cheerily of 
the first man he met on entering the oftices. 

He had expected an equally frank response. In- 
reg his former workmate blushed and looked awk- 
ward. 

*I—I1 am quite well, thanks!” he replied, with 
self-conscious stiffness. ** And how is your lordship ? ” 
ho added lamely. 

The other's restraint had communicated itself to 
Riley, so that when a moment later he entered the 
room in which he had worked, and which contained a 
dozen or more clerks, there was, in spite of himself, 
something forced in his own greeting. 

* Cheero, you fellows!” he called. Tt was the old 
form of grecting. But in it there was just the faintest 
lack of spontaneity. 

They crowded round him. Two of them murmured 
that it was very good of him to look in—very. He 
made one or two casual remarks, and a feeble joke, at 
which all laughed uproariously. And then a terrible 
silence fell. Each of them was so anxious to show 
that he was far too gentlemanly to presume on a former 
acquaintanceship that they denied him tho rights of 
good-fellowship. 

The news of his arrival sped round the building, 
and presently the senior partner, scattering the clerks, 
strode up to Riley and greeted him effusively. 
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“ Ah, my dear Lord Doucester! Delighted to see 
you! De-lighted! Very good of you to look us up— 
very!” Riley was beginning to hat2 that phrase. 

“By Jove,” continued his former employer, glanc- 
ing at the clock, ‘it's nearly one o'clock. What do 
you say to our having a little lunch together, eh, Lord 
Doucester ?” . . 

* Tam very sorry, Mr. Morris,” replied Riley, taking 
refuge in the role Society had thrust upon him. “ but 
Tam already engaged. Perhaps some other day-——’ 

As soon as he could, he fled from the building in 
disgust. He laughed bitterly when he remembered 
that he had intended to take lunch with his old friends. 

He knew now that he had no old friends—knew that 
he had no friends at all with whom he could be intimate, 
He realised his utter loneliness. Life for him now was 
nothing but a fight—with possible love as a reward of 
victory. Win or lose, he would take care that it should 
be a glorious fight. 

In this spirit he was introduced by the Earl to the 
Party Leaders. As he shook hands one by one with 
the men whose faces had been made thoroughly 
familiar to him by the Press, he missed the timidity 
he had expected to experience. He was marching to 
his destiny with a bold front. 

When they questioned him he gave them the answers 
which he knew they wanted. s a fact, he had not 
the smallest intention of becoming an obedient Party 
hack. His own opinions were well defined. But he 
used such diplomacy in his answers that the Leaders 
decided that he was a sound man who might safely be 
taken up. It was the conclusion at which he had 
wished them to arrive. . 

Later he took tea on the Terrace with the Earl an 
the Prime Minister. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Ghosts of the Past. es. 8 

Ar the end of the week Jack Riley accompanied the 
Earl to the country scat at Macnford. The réle of 
country gentleman had its difficulties, but he sur- 
mounted them. So far had his former diffidence 
vanished that he himself suggested to the Earl that 
they should give a house-party and at the same time 
a gala entertainment to the tenantry. 

ly Aline and her mother were amongst the guests. 
But his share of duties as host preclu him from 
private conversation with her until after dinner. 

In a secluded corner of the huge gardens she 
congratulated him on his adoption for Parliament. 

‘You are certain to be returned,”’ she said. ‘* The 
voters are nearly all your tenantry.” 

“Yes.” he replied oddly. ‘That is the worst 
of it! Any fool could get into Parliament under 
those conditions ! ”’ 

“ But when you are there ?”” she suggested. 

“Yes,’’ he agreed, ‘‘ then—then will be the time. 
But what is that,’ he added, as the sound of men 
shouting broke upon their ears. 

“The tenants,’ she replied. ‘* They have finished 
supper and are calling for you. You will have to 
make a speech.” 

Lady Aline was right. As they returned to the 
house a crowd of several hundreds was thronging the 
terrace. As they caught sizht of Riley the cheering 
increased. 

* They are waiting for you,” said the Earl in his ear. 

Riley advanced to the centre of the terrace. The 
Earl held up his hand and the hubbub ceased. 

It was a very short speech—just a few sentences. 
There was no hint of patronage in his words, nor were 
there any insincere protestations of social equality. 
It struck the right note of good feeling and gratitude 
for the warmth of his welcome. 

And it made its appeal. As soon as he had finished 
speaking a burst of cheering arose. Then the din 
merged into a rhythm. They were singing * For he's 
a jolly good fellow,” and there could be no mistaking 
the fact that they meant it. 

* He's got the knack of it all right,” said a famous 
politician to the Earl. ‘He has managed to reach 
their imagination—make them like him--the rest 
will be casy.” 

In the weeks that followed, Jack Riley occupied 
himself in getting to know the people he hoped to 
represent. 4n expectation of an carly clection, a rival 
candidate had entered the field. And it soon became 
apparent that if he were returned it woull not be the 
* walk-over”’ that had been prophesied. 

His own work, though congenial, was by no means 
easy. He had many sct-backs. Besides the skill of 
the opposing party he had another clement to contend 
with—fighting against him all tho time were the 
“ ghosts of the past.” They were none the less real, 
none the less powe:ful, because he alone knew that he 
had not created them. ‘They came perilously near to 
defeating him. 

Ho was addressing an open-air meeting one day, 
shortly after the election had been ennounced. His 
specch had been as effective as usual. He had just 
concluded it, and was dealing with questions, when an 
heckler at the back of the crowd shouted :— 

* 1 gotter a question you cawn’t answer.” 
‘ “Good man!” retorted Riley, smiling. 

ear it.” 
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“ Wot's become of the married woman wot was dirore-d 
through you?” 

Riley staggered as if he had been struck. In vain 
his supporters tried to come to the rescue with loud 
cries of ‘ shame!” 

Other cries arose. Men who had been indiffere,t 
called to him to “answer.” His newly developed 
forensic skill deserted him. He could not answer the 
question—could not even parry it. The shoutins 
continued and grew in volyme, until the imectinz 
broke up in confusion, and was dispersed bv the police. 

“Tm afraid that’s done for us,” said his agent 
gloomily, as they hurried from the spot. 
all over the constituency by to-night. They will put 
someone up to ask the question at other incetine<, 
Still, it is no good giving in!” ° 

Events proved that the position was not quiic so bad 
as the agent had feared. Honour is not yet dead in 
English politics ; and that night Riley received a letter 
from his opponent expressing the hope that J.sid 
Doucester did not belicve that he would for onc 
moment countenance such methods, end ending wiih 
the assurance that he and his supporters woul: «. 
their utmost to prevent a repetition of the offence. 

Riley thanked him courteously and sincerely. bur 
although the question was not asked again in publi. 
the incident cost him a large number of votes. 

That it did not completely destroy his chances wa: 
in nosmall measure due to the untiring efforts of La: 
Aline. Day after day she canvassed on his bchal:. 
She never referred directly to the incident. But he: 
very presence suggested that the man for whom si: 
was working must be worthy of support—howeve: 
dark his past might be. 

There were occasions when Rilcy felt that his nerve 
was failing. Ie might be sitting on the platform «f 
some crowded mecting. waiting for his turn to speak. 
when he would be filled with a sudden panic. Jn 
those tortured moments visions of his real pa-t Hlashed 
before him—he would glimpse himself serviny in the 
shop at Fulham, or posting ledgers at Morri: & lane. 
The stupendous deception would appal him. 

Time and again ke was on the verge of a public 
breakdown, when his eve fell upon Lady Aline. Onc 
glanc> was sufficient to re-awaken his passion to possess 
her. It would stimulate his manhood afresh. and. 
with her answering smile of encouragement. he would 
become again the bold gambler with Destiny. 

On polling day—the day on which he was returned 
by a tiny majority over his oppunent—she stood by 
him through the nerve-racking urdeal of waiting for 
the votes to be counted. After his victory had been 
declared, she and her mother sat with him and the 
Earl in the carriage which was dragged in a torch-light 
procession by the hands of his delighted supporters. 

Before the party at the Hall broke up she said tu 
him meaningly :— 

* This is the first step, Bob.” 

“Yes,” he replied, with a sudden cloominess. 
“ But only the first. Fate ray not be so kind with 
the second.” 

Even as he spoke he had an odd feeling that his words 
were prophetic. 

*Nonsense!’’ she reassured him 
** You are tired, that is all!” ; 

And for the first time, in her presence, he forgot hi: 
forebodings. 

But the feeling returnei when the last of the guest: 
had departed and he was sitting alone in his studs, 
thinking. ae 

The excitement of the day had passed, leaving him 
tired but disinclined for sleep. His brain was cool— 
cool enough to realise that he was a Member of 
Parliament, and to wonder how to grapple with th: 
coming problems aud perplexities of his position. 

Yes ; the first step had been taken! And he foun’ 
himself marvelling at the skill-with which he had 
played his part. Beyond that terrible question, which 
would have flustered the most hardened publicist, h- 
had experienced no real difficulties. He had taken tu 
the political atmosphere naturally, as if he had been 
born to it. : 

That fired an odd train of thought in his mind. 
Suppose that he had been born to it! For the fivst time 
he wondered whether he mizht indeed be the real 
Lord Doucester. True, he remembered his just 
vividly, but the doctors had said all this might be 
accounted for by the supposed illusion. ‘Then, asain, 
there was the fact that his birth certificate did not 
exist. 

He started suddenly. Th> biz French windows, 
which opened from his study on to the garden, were 
slowly moving outwards. Even while he looked, 4 
grimy hand griyped the panel. 

The next instant the windows were flung back and 
an evil-looking man, something between a tramp and 
a criminal, calu:ly entered the study. 

“Who are you? What do you want ? ” demanded 
Jack Riley sharply. 5 at 

For answer the man simply thrust his hands in his 
pockets and contorted his face to a hidcous wink. 

In spite of his utter amazement, Riley grasped at 
once that the man was neither burglar nor tramp. 
Though inwardly at a loss, he showed a bold front. 

“ If you do no: explain yourself at once, I shal! rouse 
the servants an:i hand you over to th police.” 
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“Ho! You will, will yer!” replied the man 

iantly. 
ane advanced into the room. Close by Riley’s desk 
was an arm-chair. Into this the man dropped. 

 Awright !”” he said, as he leaned back and delibe- 
ately placed his feet on the desk. “Go on! Rouso 
‘om up! Fetch the * co >! Tm waitin’ !” 
With his hand on the bell Riley hesitated. Clearly, 
the man believed that h@would not rouse the house. 
‘That meant that the man had some hold over Lord 
Doucester. : 

Noticing this action, the man said :— 

“Yer sce, me lad, bluff won’t work on Bill Ceic er. 
You can guess wot I coms for. Fetch us a drint .1d 
we'll talk business.” 

‘As onc in a dream, Riley obeyed. Not the 1 ast 
disconcerting element was the manner in which the 
man addressed him. He had become used to respect— 
unconsciously he had dropped into the habit of tho 
ruling classes of looking for respect, if not deference, 
from all other classes. This blackguardly stranger, 
who called himself Comber, was treating him as rather 
less than an equal. 

“Please state your business,” said Riley, .s the 
other took the whisky-and-soda. 


Ignoring this, the man squinted at his que “So 
you're a Member o’ Parlyment, eh? Well, ’ere’s 
luck to yer—if you ever git there!” 

* What do you mean?” 

“Wot do I mean?” echoed Comber. “ Why, I 


mean that you gotter ’and over ten thousand ynid a3 
soon as maybe—else you don’t get no nearer Pariy ment 
nor the nearest pl’eece station. That’s wot I mea.” 

“Qh, so you are a blackmailer!” exclaimed Riley 
half to himself. 

“Ho! I’m a blackmailer, am I? Well, wot if 1 
am? D'you think the ‘cops’ ‘Il trouble ababt 
blackmail when I tell ’em iain killed Ben Shrager 
one night six year ago in Bethnal Green. Blavkmail 
don’t count when murder’s abaht.” 

Murder ! 

Petrified with horror, Jack Riley gazed at the ruffian 
before him. 

Grinning with malicious triumph, the man made a 
sound, ** Cl-]-1-1,” hitched his muffler to the side of his 
neck, and dropped his head forward, in vulgar 
pantomime of a man being hanged. 

(To be continued.) 


Ir was evening. A stranger approached the 
cyclist. 

“Sir,” said he, “ your beacon has ceased its 
function.” 

Sir ? ” 

“Your illuminator, I say, is shrouded iz unmiti- 
gated oblivion.” 

“But, really, I don’t quite——” 

“ The effulgence of your irradiator has evanesced.” 

“My dear fellow, I——” 

“The transversal ether oscillations it your 
incandescencer have been discontinued.” 

Just then a boy shouted :— 

“Hi, mister, your lamp's out!” 
cyclist understood. 


KING’S: ENGLISH. 
No. 21.—“ Hung” and geeg at 
Even the best educated among us are liable to “aake 
mistakes in grammar. Each week we give a »-umon 


A.d the 


grammatical error, pointing out the m° and 
correcting st. 
Tas week we explain the differeue between 


“ Hung” and “ Hanged.” The mistak« .ommoniy 


made is in saying, “The man was t: ag.” The 
correct sentence is, ‘‘ The man was ha: 4d.’”’ Put 
briefly, human beings are hanged. ‘adeed, any 


creature that is deprived of life t; hanging is 
hanged. Inanimate objects are hu,". _ 
Next week: ‘ Those kind” and ~ these kind.” 


“Loox heah, doctah! I’ve taken your advice 
and tried a cantah round tho park before breakfast, 
but it doesn’t do my liver a bit of good.” 

“Um!” replied the doctor. ‘¥in afraid the 
good effects of the Canter befor: breakfast are 
counteracted by the bad effects of the de-canter 
after dinner.” 


A CLEVER WOMAN. 

Wuat is a clever woman? Surely one who 
expresses her femininity, subtly bi:t surely. 

But the knowledge of how to co this is by no 
means given to every woman, especially in the 
highly important matter of dressing. 

What are you to do if you do not possess the 
dress sense ? Why, write to Junet Gray, of the 
London Datty Express. Her articles, which 
appear every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
are designed, first and foremost, tu help her readers, 
and she is willing to give individual attention to 
everyone whu writes to her. 


By Hook or by Crookery 


EVER HEARD OF THESE JOBS ? 


ine 


The Sledge Diver, the Moth Destroyers, 
and the Metal Manicurer are Out-of- 
the-Way Tasks. 

OnE outcome of the scientific age in which we 
live is the formation of all manner of curious occupa- 
tions and the invention of still more curious machines 
to aid those who carry out such tasks. 

Few people, for instance, have ever heard of a 
“metal manicurist.” This is not altogether sur- 
prising, as this individual is quite a new product ; but 
he promises to be a very useful one in the near future, 
for he does 
away with the 
necessity of 

lacing a vessel 
in dry dock, to 
have its hull 
scraped free from 
marine growths. 

The metal 
manicurist em- 
= ploys an in- 

genious cleaning 
ts device which 
= works under 
water whilst he 
controls it from 
the deck. It 
consists of a 


Manicures Ships’ Sides. 
A twentieth century product is the weightyelectrical 


‘metal manicurer,” who, by means machine. with 
of an ingenious electric device, which over ai lar; 
works under water, scrapes the sides ge 


of ships covered with marine growth. Te Volving brushes 

i with metal 
bristles. These work furiously against the side 
of the encumbered vessel, a propeller working 
at the back of the contrivance continually forcing 
the brushes against the submerged hull. 

_The operator suspends the apparatus ‘over the 
side of the ship by means of a strong cable, which 
also contains the wires controlling the apparatus. 
By this means a vessel can be inexpensively scra 
or “‘ manicured,” as it is termed, without being taken 
out of the water. 

Another novel task is that of the sledge diver. 
He utilises an apparatus which is specially designed 


Another novel task iz that of the sledge diver whoerrlores 
the bottom of the ocean in an underwater sledge. 


to explore the bed of the ocean, either for research 
work or in quest of sunken treasure. 

Hs machine is mounted on wide runners like a 
land sledge, and being specially weighted to sink 
it is drawn over the bottom of the ocean by a boat on 
the surface. 

The diver in diving costume sits in a seat pro- 
tected by a high metal shicld, and in front of him 
two large fiat planes are pivoted, by movement of 
which he can rise or fall in the water if he is travelling 
at a good speed. 

Equipped with a powerful searchligiit, this marine 


Pumping up a whale like a balloon, so that tt snail 
not dive and destroy the whaling ship, is another 


strange occupation, It is ewrried out by means ofa 
harpoon which carrics an air pipe inty the whales 
body. 


pe can explore the bottom of the ocean at 
moderate depths for miles, and as the pilot is in 
constant hg pe communication with those on 
the surface he can immediately signal them in 
case of danger or mishap to his strange mount. 

When a whale has been wounded by a harpooning 
party, an individual steps in who has the novel task 
of filling the unfortunate mammal with air. For 
this is the manner in which the up-to-date whale- 
Sma oe ping his prey from diving and piercing 
the hull of the ship. 

A gun worked by compressed air is called into uso 
for this purpose. A specially constructed harpoon 
is fired into the whale which carries an air tube 
with it. 

When the weapon has found its mark, the air- 
pump is set tu ’ 
work and air is 
forced through 
the harpoon 
shaft into the 
interior of the 4 
monster, who ||| Z 
soon floats help- 
lessly on the 
surface 
balloon. 

In parts of 


like a 


Australia and j 
California thou- 4| 
sands of pounds |! 
are lost each 
year _ through 
the destruction 


of valuable trees pursuing hordes of moths with poi 
by hordes of tanks, mi ste on a aad 
gypsy moths. In common task in wooded countries 
order to combat such as California. 

this plague a 

new profession las been coined. This is moth- 
fighting by motor. 

A powerful mechanical sprayer patrols the 
forests, with a huge tank containing a mixture of 
arsenate of lead and water. On top of this apparatus 
two operators stand with hose-pipes, and when a 
cluster of moths is espied they turn two powerful 
streams of this liquid amongst them. These 
sprayers are very powerful, and will throw a stream 
of destroying liquid into the topmost branches of 
the highest trees. 


SPECIAL PRIZES THIS WEEK. 


inthis week's ‘‘Middles "’ Competitionon pago 
448 we are giving ten rore special prizes of 
Columbia Horniess Graphophones and Threo 
Doublo-Sided Records with each instrument. 


CROSS-EXAMINING BY CLOCKWORK. 


Tne newest use for machinery is to tell whether 
a witness in the box is speaking the truth. 

It is the invention of Mr. Cecil Burt, recently 
appointed psychologist to the London County 
Council schools, and is arousing great interest 
among scientists. 

It iy a delicate chrondmeter, which automatically 
registers tho time the witness takes before answering 
a question. But the questions to bo put are not 
the ordinary sort of cross-examincr's questions. 

The witness is given some important word 
connected with the crimo and askcd what other 
word it reminds him of. If, for instance, the caso 
is a murder, the body having been found in a sack, 
the word ‘sack ” is given to the prisoner. 

If ho is guilty the words that rise most easily 
in his mind will be dangerous ones like “ body ” 
or “blood.” But there is a little department of 
the brain that warns a man when he is going to 
say a thing it would bo wiser not to say. So ho 
has to think again, and possibly he may reply 
that a sack reminds him of potatocs, and must 


unavoidably take twice the usual timo to answer. 


This timc may hang him, when compared with 
the time he has been taking to answer ordinary 
questions. 

The new invention is meant to be used along 
with an apparatus based on the fact that when any- 
one is hiding an emotion, aslight perspiration forms 
on the palms of the hands. They become better 
conductors of electricity than the dry, normal 
hand. The hands of a witness will be placed 
in two bowls of water connected with a galvano- 
meter, capablo of registering even tho tinicst of 
electrical currents. 

These two inventions have not been put ints 
practical shapo for criminal court work, but it fs 
very possible that, before long, scienco may bo 
giving very uscful help to cross-examining counsel. 


Purchase HOME COOKERY. 
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9 x 
Tor Id “Best ‘Srorie> 
Lightly Clad. 

THERE has been a great deal of argument over 
the costumes—Court dress, evening dress, or 
morning dress—to be worn by the ladies at the 
Connaught-Fife wedding. 

“Oh, let them wear what they like; their 
dressing-gowns if they want to!” is said to have 
been Prince Arthur’s remark, when the matter was 
referred to him. And in support of this broad- 
minded point of view, he told a story of a small 
country dance on the invitation cards to which 
was printed: ‘‘ Dress optional! Gloves com- 
pulsory !” 


The Early Bird. 

Kino Grorce and the Duchess of Fife are both 
keen anglers, and they have long been rivals at 
the sport. 

One autumn when the Court was at Balmoral, 
both had fished patiently for some days in a pool 
of the River Dee, trying to catch a particularly 
big salmon that was reported to be lurking there. 
Each was anxious to beat the other, so, very early 
one morning, King George hurried off towards 
the pool in the hope of catching the salmon before 
his niece was up. 

To his surprise he found the Princess strolling 
beside the river, and she immediately began to 
cross-examine him as to what he was doing there 
so early with his fishing-tackle. In the end, the 
King had to admit, rather shame-facedly, that he 
had intended to steal a march on her, and try to 
catch the elusive salmon before she was up. 

The Princess read him a very severe lecture on 
what she called his unsportsmanlike behaviour 
and extracted from him an admission that he was 
sorry. Then, with a smile of triumph, she showed 
him her own fishing-tackle and the big salmon 
lying behind a rock on the bank. She had been 
up just a little before her unele, had caught the 
salmon, and had hidden it when she saw him 
coming. 


Quits! 

Tue Bishop of London, who takes an important 
part in Wednesday's ceremony, was once spending 
a week-end at a country house with some friends. 

On the Monday morning he was playing tennis 
with a young man he could usually beat, but for 
some reason or other the Bishop was not in form, 
and was faring badly. 

Between games he remarked to his opponent : 
“I simply can’t stand your service to-day!” 

“Then we're quits!’ was the cheeky reply ; 
“T couldn’t stand yours yesterday!” 


Hear, Hear! 

THosE unfortunate people who have lately been 
worried to death in Ating up income-tax return 
papers, claiming reduction and, incidentally, 
answering all sort of questions about their hard- 
earned salaries, will appreciate this little story. 

The Income-Tax Oommniedionees wrote to a 
certain gentleman pointing out that they were not 
satisfied with the amount he had set down as his 
income. 

He replied expressing cordial agreement. 

“Dear Sirs,” was his courteous answer, “ You 
are not half so dissatisfied as I am.—Yours, etc.” 


A Sin to Waste It. 

A RETURNED holiday-maker is telling this story 
in connection with the recent drought in Norfolk. 

During a cycle ride in a country district in Norfolk 
he had the misfortune to have one of his tyres 
punctured. Having failed to find the puncture he 
went to a neighbouring inn and asked for a pail of 
water to help him in finding it. 

“Tm very sorry, sir,” replicd tho inn-kecper, 
“but water is so scarce hereabouts that I can't 
spare any.” 

“But [ must get some water,” protested the 
cyclist. “‘ Can't you let me have a jug-full ?” 

The inn-keeper shook his head. 

“Every drop of water in the house,” he said, 
“has had to be carricd over a mile, and it’s far too 
precious to waste.” 

“Well, I must get some sort of liquid to put the 
tyre in,” said the cyclist desperately. “Ill have 
to get some beer and hold the tyre in that.” 

The conversation, which had taken place in the 
doorway of the inn, was here interrupted by an 
agonised voice from the bar-parlour. 

“For ‘caven’s sake, guv'nor,’ a countryman 
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gc the cyclist, “‘don’t waste beer for that. 

4a fetch the water if you'll give me the 
r ! ” 

' The bargain was struck ; the countryman set off 

on his long tramp with a bucket, and, having 

returned with it filled with water, he drank his 

reward of beer with great and obvious satisfaction. 


Too Officious. . 

ANOTHER holiday story that is being told is about 
a rude porter and a lady tourist. 

The lady was waiting beside some luggage on the 
platform of a country station when a surly-looking 
porter came up and stared at her suspiciously. 

“That'll have to be weighed before it goes on 
the train,” he said brusquely, pointing at the 
luggage. “You have excess idgeags there.” 

“Oh, no, I haven't!” the lady assured him. 
“There is exactly the same amount of luggage 
that came here, and there was no excess then.’ 

Muttering something to the effect that he would 
“soon see about that,” the porter loaded the 
luggage on to a truck and trundled it off to the 
weighing-machine. The lady remained _indiffer- 
ently where she was, and in a few minutes he came 
back to her again. 

“TI told ye so,” he said rudely. “There'll be 
three shillings excess to pay.” And he held out his 
hand expectantly. 

“I don’t think so,” the lady replied calmly. 
““You see, I'm travelling with a friend, and you 
havo weighed her luggage as well as mine!” 


Prophecy Begins at Home. 

On one occasion a well-known French palmist 
and “ prophetess” wished to scttle in London 
in order to practise her art, hut she was rather 
uncertain about her chances of success. In her 
dilemma she went to consult Madame Bernhardt, 
knowing that the great actress was well acquainted 
with London Society. 

“Tell me, do you think I shall be a success if I 
go to London ?”’ the palmist asked anxiously. 

““My dear lady,” Madame Bernhardt protested 
mildly, ‘‘ why don’t you look in the palm of your 
own hand and find out ?” 


Business-Like Philanthropy. 

THE scathing criticisms that have been levelled 
at the directors of some of the American railways 
recall one of the stories told of Mr. Jay Gould, the 
great American “ Railroad King.” 

His minister came to see him one morning. 

“Mr. Gould,” he said, “I am a poor man, and I 
have a large family. I have managed, however, 
to save ten thousand dollars, and if only I could 
double it I should not be anxious about the future 
of my children in the event of my death.” 

At that time Mr. Gould had a huge block of shares 
of a certain railway which, being worthless, he was 
anxious to sell. So, having made the minister 
promise not to tell anybody else, he advised him to 
purchase largely of this particular railway stock for 
a rise. The minister did as the great man advised, 
but, to his dismay, a few months later the market 
price of the shares fell almost to nothing. In 
despair he called again on Mr. Gould. 

‘““T am ruined,” he said, with bitter reproach. 
“* You have deceived your pastor.” 

“IT told you to keep my advice a secret,” said Mr. 
Gould. ‘ Did youdoso?” 

“Well. no,’ the minister admitted. “I did 
mention it to a few of our elders.” 

“Ah, I thought you would,” remarked Mr. 
Gould shrewdly, “and they told their friends, and 
they were all so anxious to buy that I have got rid 
of all the stock I held. Here is your ten thousand 
dollars back, and here are ten thousand dollars 
more for your trouble in the matter!” 


His Qualifications. 

Mr. WILKIE Barb, the famous comedian, who is 
crossing the Atlantic this month to appear in New 
York for a fortnight at a princely salary, tells a 
story of a director of a transatlantic steamship 
company who was taking a voyage in one of his 
company's boats. 

When the ship was in a channel that he knew to 
be dangerous, he went up to the pilot, who had taken 
charge of the wheel, and remarked :— 

‘““T suppose you know where all the dangerous 
places in this channel are 2?” 

“No.” said the pilot stolidly. j 

“You don’t?" gasped the director. ‘“ Then 
what do they mean by letting you take charge of 
the boat ?”’ 

“Because I know where the dangerous places 
ain’t!”’ was the curt reply. 
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The SUR—PRIZES Column. 


Stylo Pens, Watches, and “Something Special fo- 
Ladies” to be Won this Week. 
The Adventures of Percy. 
Percy VERE DE VERE suffers under the delusio:, 
that he can play billiards. But 
‘“* When be played with an expert one day 
He neany scored three off the red ! 
He miscued and tore up the cloth, 
And the marker to Perey. then said : 
* * 


Well, what did the marker asy to Percy? Not 
more than ten words. For the ten heat things saic! 
we will give Stylo Pens, Mark postcards 
* Billiards.” See conditions helow. 


For Footha'lers. 

Herz is a competition for footballers. I want a 
sentence describing their favourite team. The 
initial letters of the sentence must, however, spc il 
the name of the team. For exemple, suppose vou 
take Chelsea, then you could eay “ Gaptured Halse, 
Expecting Tea Supremecy; Expectatiors 
Abendoned !” For the ter best descriptions we 
will give watches. Mark postcards “Chelsea.” 
See conditions below. 


Zadies, What Would You Like? 

Hers is a contest especia"ly for the ladies. We 
want them to draw on a pos‘eard the gift they would 
like best. It doesn’t matte how crude their draw- 
ings °~, but no wording whatever describing them 
will be allowed, only the sender's name and address. 
The Editor will pick out ten of the postcards, the 
drawings on which show that reasonable gifts are 
desired, and will send the presents wanted to the 
laties, Don’t, therefore, draw a mansion in Park 
Tare, as we are out of stock of these and similar 
things for the moment. Mark vostcards “ Desire.” 
See conditions below. 


RULES FOR THE SUR—PYIZES COLUMN 
CONTES™S, 


1, All answers or attemrts must be written on pest. 
cards, addressed to the fditor, Pearson’s Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

2. You may take part in any number of these sur. 
apes column competitions, but your reply to each must 

written on a separate postcard. : 

8. Each postcard must bear the usual signature of t!:6 
competitor in ink. Names and addresses may not te 
typewritten or printed. 

4. h competitor must give his or her real eddres: 
Unlese this condition is complied with, the competitor 
forfeits his or her right to @ prize. . 

, 5. Mark each postcard with the name of the competi. 

tion for which it is intended in the ton left-haad corner 
Provided these conditions ire iul4lled all the postcards 
may be sent in one envelope marked “ Postcard” in 
the fp left-hand corner, but «acl poetcard must bear 
the full name and address xf th- sender 

6. All attempts must arrive not later than Tuesday, 
Octoher 31. ; ; 

7. Sach competition will be judged eerarately, and 
the prizes, as announced, will be awarded to the efforts 
cone ‘dered the best. . : , 

8. In the event of ties for a money prize, the prize will 
be divided, and, where the .wards are gis. tho prizes 
wii he awarded at the discretion of the Editor 


RESULTS OF SUR—PRIZES COLUMN 
COMPETITIONS. 


“ PESSIMIST” CONTEST. 
The following were the winners of the ten prizc:. 
ladies: %lue-bird brooches, (men) safety razors, offered 


or the >est suggested cures for an “out-and-out 
pasernist ’’: ; ; 
A_ Ay ‘tou. 4 Princess Terr, Rosamond St., Hu!l: 


TT Be -..cze. %8 Keppoch 8t., Sprirgburn, Glasgow. 
"Y. §. Joyne, ‘Ss Ellesmere Av-., NC. Rd... Dublin: F. 
Hee'reworth, 39 beashil! St., Rawmarsh: Miss N. Hvis. 
f'sviand, Norwich; H, L. Lyrch, 16 Nottingham >: . 
“ublin; Mrs. F. A. Millard, 65 Allen Rd., Wolverham)- 
von; H. Naysmith, 21 Sloan St.. Leith: R. A. New. 
Suffolk Rd., Cheltenham; G. Tait, 32 Seagreave Pd. 
Gleadless, Sheffie!d. 
“SPATS * CONTEST. 
Readers were invited to record another adventure o! 
“Percy ”’ by adding @ last line to the following verse - 
Percy boasted his footballing skill 
So mock, that they asked him to play, 
But w he surned up in white spats 
The crowd was heard loudly to say : 


The ten He bis peng offered for the best attempis vere 


thus awarde : 
R. E. Barbour, FisperancegVillas. Lisburn: M J. 
Brennan, Ivy Hove, Cratife, Co. Clare; Mis: E 
Charlton. Dundarroch “+., Larbut: J, A. Fisher. Pe 
harow Rd., Godslmine; A. Hey. 1 School Lane. R 
shaw Bridge, Colne, Law's: W. H. D 
croft Rd.. Wavertree, Liverpool; J. R. Reid, 19 \ 
field Place, Aberdeen; W. H. Studholme_ Wynd! 
Rd., Abergavenny; J. Thornton, Oatlands Drive. We 
bridge: C ‘ownshend, 112 Prince of Wale: Rec 
Kentish Town. 
“EARL'S* CONTEST. ; 

Prizes of ten watches. were offered for the te: 
sentences the words of which begin with the letter: .” 
Earl's Court. The following were the winners: * 

C. Anderson, 13 Purcers Crose Rd., Fulham: A. ; 
Bazire, 22 Hendham R4., Wandsworth Common, 7 | 
Daniels. Foster's Ter.. Dinas, Porth; W. HH. . 
Nazareth House. Hammeremith Rd., W.;_C. 
58 Beech St., Paddock. !Tuddersfield; J. : 
South Bridge, Edinburgh: 4, Morris, 25 St. Denys Rc. 
Southampton ; Pnitchegd, 286 Crookeamocr Ro 
Crookesmoor: A. Timons, 55 Arthur St., Rother! art 
Miss D. Upfold, 16 West Grove Villas, Walton-o7 

ames. 


If you have not yet met that delightful flapper Pollyooly you should buy the October PEARSON’S and be introduced ! 


/ Ul Some Weird Requests 
Made by Gaol-Birds to 
the Prison Parson. 


A convict can see the chaplain on request, and 
the interview is private. Ani, while the governor 
is held in terror, and the doctor not infrequently 
hated, the ‘‘ sky pet the chaplain, is, as a rule, 
looked upon as a bit of humanity among much hard 
officialdom. So he hears stories, some pitiful, 
some revealing tragedy, some sheer heroism, some 
comedy ; and is asked to do things, some of which 
he wouldn't if he could, and others that he couldn't 
ifhe would. But thero is a residue where humanity, 
or justice, or urgency make him act, even if one 
of the manifold regulations are fractured, without 
anyone being the wiser or the worse. 
* * * * * 

One convict seemed a very decent fellow, 
although officially he had a long list of previous 
convictions, Either he was “kidding,” or else it 
was a fact that prison life was new, to him. 


For His Sister's Sake. 

The old lag knows the ways and drops into them 
atonce. . Nor does the prison diet or prison itself 
seem to hurt him. But my convict was white and 
thin, and I expected a remove to hospital any day 
for him. He looked anxious and his eyes were 
too bright. 

Then he sent for.me and told me his story. 
He had been arrested on a warrant in mistake 
for his sister's husband. Strangely enough, he was 
very like him, and was at the house having tea 
when the officers came. For his sister's sake, of 
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whom he seemed ionately fond, and the chil- 
dren, he let the: mistake go. 

But he got three years, and not, as he thought, 
a few months. He told mo a pitiful and pathetic 
story of a man who had been held tight by 
“fences”? and master criminals, after one slip, 
and his sister's awful sufferings. 

His first letter from outside was nearly due, 
and it must be written to him as the supposed 
husband, and the pretence—a noble martyrdom, 
teally—kept up. All letters are opened and read, 
and it would not need much for the secret to be out. 
Would I fo and tell his sister what todo? I went. 

I found his story was truc, and I was just in 
time. A letter was written, and waiting, and it 
would have revealed everything. The man— 
his brother-in-law, and his chum from boyhood up— 
had pulled himsclf together, got frec, and was 
working honestly. Happiness reigned in the littlo 
home at last. What a wife's tears had not effected 
a man’s sacrifice had. So I told them how to write. 


A Cool Attempt to Bribe Me. 

Another convict wanted to see me. He came 
straight to the point. 

“TE you'll take a ‘stiff’ (a letter) out for me, 
and deliver it, there's £200 for you when they see 
my writing on the envelope.” I smiled and shook 
my head. 

‘* Before it's opened, parson. Don't forget that.” 

“Sorry I can’t oblige,” I said with a smile, 
for the cool cheek of the man amused me. 

“ Two-fifty then,” he said hoarsely. ‘‘ There's 
nothing wrong about it,” he continued. “It's 
straight, I swear.” 

I asked for details, and behold it was only to 
rok his pals know where he had hidden some valuable 
oot. 

I was a bit disgusted, but he argued, quite 
seriously, that the stuff was his. Hadn’t ho 
got five years for the job ? 

Later on he offered me “‘ fifty quid cash down tho 
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week arter I get out,” if I would go and see if 
his store were intact. ‘Look ‘ere, parson, I'll 
tell you where it is,” he began. But I had to snub 
him then, and he knew when he had said enough. 

Another convict notilic| that he wished to see 
me. Woujd [ do something for him? Of course 
I had to say that it depended on what the some- 
thing was, 

“Tt’s to stop murder!” 
“ Wholesale murder !” 
in beads on his forchead. 

“What is it?” I asked. “If I can’t help, 
anything you say is safo with me.” 

Meant to Blow Them to Bits. 

The story ho told mo was a thrilling one. He 
was in for attempted murder. Hot rage had 
Sigg acne his attack on a man who had wronged 
nim horribly, in the way that turns men into 
fiends mad for revenge. 

He had intended something more deadly, de- 
liberate, and wickedly ingenious. He had given 
the man, as a ghastly prescit, one of those 400-day 
clocks, in a special case, made by himself. On 
the last day, or when rewound, there would be a 
terrific explosion, which would kill everyone within 
a radius of tifteen yards, and wreck a whole house. 

“She may be there, and the two little ones,’ bo 
said, gasping. 

The convict impressed me, and I said I would go 
to the address which iio gave me. The birds had 
flown, ‘* Mrs, G-——” they told me, “ had gone to 
America with her husband some time back.” 

I returned, and next day told the convict. His 
eyes blazed wildly, and I stepped back. 

*“Gone—gone with him! Curse him!” 
gritted his teeth and snarled like an animal. 

He lost his reason threc days later, and was 
removed. 

And I have wondered somctimes whether there 
was a clock, or whether I was uscd merely to ged 
to know things. 


he said hoarsely. 
The perspiration broke out 


and 


ITS FASHIONABLE TO BE_ DISGUISED. 


“| have never known a busier time for disguising than the present,” said Mr. Willy Clarkson, the costumier, recently, “we are making-up people 


at the rate of twenty to thirty a week.” 


it's useful iF you are 


steved with duns and adopt a disguise} | 


put them ofF Fhe scent 


“LETS SEE 


1On the other hand the duns‘catt 
-Jadopt a disquise to get. into your 
house: 


IF You RE REAL) 


/ ! “ 
OR DISGUISED 
( a 


x ™“~ 
And the mara For diogiaid 
as celebrities \is_ spreading, : 


~ {Disquise ‘is:a ~ 
tonic and makes 


Below, our cartoonist shows some of the advantages and disadvantages of the craze. 


~should make"up liketthis : 
and get sn entire change 


3 you Work! 
have a lot of officials ‘afrer O41 bia 
rer TN 


A long, thril ‘sg crime story, “The Charles Street Mystery,” appears in the October NOVEL. Now on sale. 
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I: Sell Boys 


My Average Earnings are 


“Conkrrs, twelve a penny! Twelve 
@ penny, conkers!” 
ha'porths and _ farthirtgs’-worths—amongst the 
juveniles of a certgin mean street in South London, 
and Mr. P. Doublévou, who chanced to be passing, 
paused to investigate, . 

* Yes,” he said, in “answer to a query, “I'm a 
conker man : the only one in London, or in England 
either, for that matter, I shouldn't wonder. 

* Conkers, as you can see for yourself. are just 
ordinary horse-chestnuts, with holes drilled through 
them. They used to be called * conquerors’ when 
T'was a lad, but the modern boy prefers to clip all 
long words, and so they are known everywhere 
to-day as ‘ conkers.’ 

“They are threaded singly at the end of a piece 
of string. and two lads stand opposite one another, 
each striking alternatcly at the other's conker with 
his own, and trying to break it, while preserving 
his intact. 

* There is more skill in the game than anyone 
might think. A really clever conker player will 
smash his opponent's chestnuts over and over again 
without even denting his own. For each one 
broken he is entitled to tie a knot in his string as a 
record of victory. 

** [have seen as many as forty knots in one string, 


The man was doing a roaring trade—mostly | 


PEARSON ’S_ -WEEKLY. 
®Conmker's ; 


About 30s. a Week. 


counting two-score conkers put out of 
action. That is good ‘biz’ for me. It is 
a favourite game amongst the poorer class of 
children, coming in when the chestnuts ripen, and 
lasting practically all the winter. 

'“ Well, it chanced that, some four years ago. I 
lost my job through illness—I was a City clerk— 
and we were hard put to it to live. Then one day 
I happened to overhear a youngster bargaining 
with another in the street for half-a-dozen conkers. 
That gave me an idea. I reflected that there must 
be thousands of town-bred boys who would dearly 
love to play a game of conkers, if they had any 


chestnuts to play it with, and I set out and walked | 


to a place I knew of near London where horse-chest- 
nut trees are plentiful, collected about a bushel, and 
started selling them to children. 

“ That night I took home to my wife between four 
and five shillings, and finding the business so 
profitable I have continued at it ever since. That 
is to say, during the season; in the spring and 
summer months I have to turn my attention to 
other ways of earning a livelihood. .But I reckon 
I am fixed all right for the five worst months in the 
year ; from the beginning of October to the end of 
February, that is. 

“ Naturally, the conkers have to be collected well 
in advance. The last week in September and the 
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| first in October is when they are most plentitii|, 
During this fortnight, or thereabouts, my w,:. 
and two children gather in our winter's supply, 
Last year they collected half a ton, and I was solid 
out by the end of January. This year, by working 
later into the season, they hope to gather fiftec 
hundredweights. 

“Of course, permission to gather up the nuts has 
first to be sought from whoever owns or rents th. 
land on which the trees stand, but permission j. 
practically never refused when once it is understood 
that we only desire to collect the windfalls, and that 
we do not throw sticks or stones up into the trees 
in order to knock down the growing nuts, 

“Many trippers and trespassers do this. but it 
is quite inexcusable, because there is really no need 
for it. In the beginning of October, especially 
after a windy night, the nuts lie so thick under the 
trees that a bushel can soon be collected. 

“It is a pretty sight, I can assure you, to see the 
green turf covered with them in the early morning, 
some few not yet quite ups wholly encased in their 
spiky outer shells, but the majority of them hal- 
open, revealing a gloss that for brilliancy and beauty 
is unmatched by anything in art or Nature. : 

““My average earnings? About 30s. a weel:. 
But then I do not dispose of my nuts entirely to 
poor children or their parents. There are well-to-do 
Hlat-dwellers in the West End whom I count among 
my best customers. One lady, the mother of threc 
young boys, takes a gross from me each year, and 
pays for them with half-a-sovereign. And I have 
several 5s. customers.” 


‘Ieebergs 


The Modern Tug i 


Some curious things have to be ~== 
towed at sea at times, but probably 

the most curious case of all occurred the other day, 
when a steamcr was ordered to tow an iceberg— 
and did it. 

Four Atlantic cables touch dry land in a small 
bay in Newfoundland. It was just where one of 
them “ grounds ’”’ that a large iceberg chose to sit 
down. ‘Though this particular cable is the heaviest 
and thickest in the world, six fect of it was ground 
to powder. 

The cable company’s steamer was sent to in- 
quire into the causc‘of the strange silence. There 
was nothing to do but pull the iceberg off. A strong 
chain was fastened round a pinnacle of the berg 
and the intruder, though weighing some thousands of 
tons, was yard by vard towed out into the open sea. 

A couple of miles out the hawser broke, but, 
luckily, both wind and current were off the land 
and the curious tow drifted away. 

What is regarded in shipping circles as the most 
daring towing feat on record, was tho hauling of 
a floating dock from the cast coast of the United 
States to the Philippine Islands, near China, 
a distance of 14,000 miles. 

A floating dock, by the way, is rather like half 
a box—a with no lid or ends. The high 


Royal Footmen 


What Life is Like for the 


THouGH the Queen has not so much difficulty 
in getting servants as most housewives, yet even 
servants for the roval household are so scarce that 
reyal registry offices are now a necessity. 

Royal! registry offices, however, are always run 
by people who hgve either been in the service of 
royalty cr in one of the well-known society families. 
Many ot the men and maid-servants supplied to 
Buckingham Palace and Marlborough House at 
the present time, for instance, come from registry 
offices run by the late stewards of the Earl of 
Crewe and the Marquess of Dufferin and Ava. 

Most of thegervants are the sons or daughters 
of those who are already in the service of the King. 
When the daughter of any one on the royal estate 
wishes to become a servont in one of the palaces 
she is generally givgn six months’ training at 
York Cottage, during which time she is paid half 
wages. 

No maid in the Royal household can ever complain 
of being over-worked. She rises at six, summer 
and winter, and has breaktast with the other maids 
at seven. From eight o'clock till mid-day she is 
kept busy, with others, tidying up, cleaning, and 
dusting the particular rooms to which she is allotted. 

At twelve dinner is served, after which a certain 


" 


Towed Here 


. Will Tackle Anything. 

s-,sides, of course, make a floating dock 
almost as difficult to tow in a high 
wind as a vast balloon would be, and the size of 
the unwicldy craft can be guessed from the fact 
that it covered two acres of water. . 

Shipping men declared the attempt to to 
this vast and unwieldy object across the world 
impossible and absurd, but she set out in charge of 
three tugs, 

The voyage was no ordinary one. When the 
wind was high it was the tow that hauled the tugs 
along, sometimes straight back towards home, 
the three powerful tugs merely acting as a brake. 

In a storm in the Mediterranean the dock snapped 
a hawser fifteen inches thick, and wandered about 
alone for two days. She also managed to block 
the Suez Canal for half a day through a gust 
of wind putting her sideways across the waterway. 
The whole voyage cost the United States Govern- 
nient £50,000. 

One of the biggest tows ever attempted ended 
in dismal failure. “It was the attempt of a timber 
king to have 7.000 huge timber logs towed from 
Nova Scotia to New York by sea, some years 
ago. ; 

. The 7,000 logs were firmly fastened together 
by chains and wire ropes, the whole mas, which 
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Servants of our King and Queen. 


number of the servants are allowed the 
afternoon off, till six o'clock. A maid can 
| either go out for the afternoon, after obtaining 
permission from the housekeeper to do so, or she 
can sit in the special room set apart for the maids 
to write, read, or do their own work in. 

Tea is served at half-past six, and tea over the 
greater number of the servants are allowed off 
duty. As in the afternoon, a certain number are 
free to go out. from seven-thirty to ten, if they wish. 

The royal servants, too, have plenty of entertain- 
ments and amusements. During the summer 
there are regular outings and in the winter dances 
and entertainments are arranged for them. Eath 
| maid is allowed two days every month when she 


| can be out. from ten a.m. to nine p.m., and she is 


given a fortnight’s holiday every year. 

Altogether, there are between thirty and forty 
maidservants at Buckingham Palace, known as 
upper and Jower servants. Each upper servant 
has five lower servants who work under her charge. 
The upper servants each have a certain number of 
rooms to tidy and clean, and they are responsible 
| for seeing that these rooms are properly done by 
a certain hour each day. 

All royal men-servants in livery must be six feet 


was about the size of an average church, being 
lit by six powerful lamps and surmounted by a 
searchlight. But after a stiff night breeze the 
7,000 went their way separately, and there was 
nothing for the tugs to do but return home. 

Hundreds of the logs were washed up a few 
months later on the west coasts of Ireland and 
England. 

A curious tow had some wild adventures in the 
Trish Sea last year. It was a big caisson going 
south to Portsmouth for the new Admiralty dock 
there, in charge of two tugs. 

The caisson—a huge, hollow stcel cylinder, fitted 
for the voyage with a mast and a cabin, offered 
such a surface to the wind that in heavy weather 
she snap two cables, tifteea inches thick, and 
was whirled out of sight. 

For several days she drifted about the Irish Sea 
with her helpless crew of two, the dread of all the 
shipping. a3 no one knew where she might lr. 
Even after she was found she twice managed to 
burst free from the tugs which bad gone out to 
hunt her down, and vanish. 

If an idea that has lately been suggested comes 
to anything, tugs will be sent to weed an occan. 
In the centre of the Southern Atlantic there is 
a vast*tract called the Sargasso Sea, covered with 
weed so dense that navigation is impossible. It 
is right in the track of shipping. It has lately 
been suggested that the great shipping nation< 
should subscribe to have it swept clear by a ficet 
of tugs dragging mighty rakes behind them. 


in height, and the better-looking they are the better 


are SIX Fe iy chance they have of securing a post. Footmen 
OO @r’s who have served in Embassies abroad, and who can 


speak one or two foreign languages, generally stand 
the best chance. 

Only British servants, of course, are engaged. 
and the men must be between the ages of twenty: 
two and twenty-eight and the women betwecn 
eighteen and twenty-two. All the maids at 
Buckingham Palace must wear the same coloured 
print frocks in the morning, and must put un 2 
fresh one every day. In the afternoon the usual 
black dress with cap.and apron are worn, nor miy 
these two latter be worn more than once. 

Though the housekeeper has the engaging of all 
the maidservants, the name of a new one is alway~ 
submitted to Queen Mary before she is finall\ 
employed. It is only lately that outsiders have 
been engaged, owing to the scarcity of applicants 
from the sons and daughters of those on the royal 
estates, 7 

Most people have an idea that royal srvants are 
much better paid than any others, but this is a 
mistaken idea. Those who serve the King, how- 
ever, are very much better looked after than most 
servants. Every servant who has served a certain 
number of years, for instance, is given a pension 
when he or she retires from ill-health or old 
age. 

Needless to say, the dismissal of a royal servant 
is almost an unheard of thing. 


You'll like “‘The Click of the Keys,” a fine new serial by C. Malcolm Hincks, It begins in this week’s HOME NOTES. 


Werk ENDING 
Oct: 18, 1913, 


” SERIAL_STORY. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Chater Sees Light. 
fon a few seconds Doris Crawford stared at the 
men dazedly, then she recovered her senses, as two 


things became clear. Ono was that the millionaire 
was Donald Murray’s uncle, the other was that in him 
sho had the one chance of saving the man sho loved 
from i priscament and disgrace. 

“Dont you think.” ehe said quietly, “that you 
had better hear what [ have got to say before makin 
asceue? I am not in tho least afraid of you, and i 
have only to call for help to have a score of people in 
tho room.” 

Even as she spoke she was amazed at her calmness, 
but her manner had an immediate effect upon James 
Chater, for he dropped her wrist, and some of the 
passion died from his face. 

“ You can tell me your story,’’ he said, “* but I shall 
not believe you.” 

Doris ignored the remark, she saw the man was 
almost beside himself with rage and anxiety, and, 
Genptte his rudeness, she felt a great sympathy for 

im. 

“You were dictating the letter to a man named 
Boote,” she said, “it is not a very common name. 
There is a young fellow named Boote at Grant, Sons, 
& Richardson’s office, and be is Don’s—Mr. Murray’s 
enemy.’ : 

“ Why ? ” 

The question came sharply. Tho swollen veins 
on the millionnire’s forehead wore dving down, the 
soger in his eves had given place to a gleam of interest. 

Doris flushed. 

“He insulted me,”’ she said in a low voice, “ and 
your nephew knocked him down. Since then he has 
made things as unpleasant as he could for both of us, 
and I read in his faco that he meant mischief against 
Don. I know he is at the bottom of this trouble, and 
tuat Don is innocent.” 

“You have very great faith, young lady,” said 
Chater drily. ‘* Do you suggest that the Italian who 
received the letters for him is an enemy aud ao liar 
too 9 ”» 

“There is some mistake there,’ said Doris. ‘* It 
must have beon another man like Don. I felt certain 
that Boote was plotting when he had Don put on to 
the new work, and once, wlicn J came back from lunch 
early, I saw him coming out of Don’s room, and he 
looked frightened at seeing me.” 

Chater, about to comment sarcastically on tho first 
part of her speech, started at the concluding sentence. 

pews 7 Bape be ctherwise unoccupied ?”’ he 
asked, 

“ Yes, Don and the young clerk who helped him were 
out at lunch. Boote used to go at one o'clock too, but 
lately he'd wake it half-past one or even two before ho 
went. Boote is at the botiom of it all Don is 
lonoecnt.” 

Jamcs Chater stroked his chin. 

“Tell me, are you engaged to my nephew, in whom 
Jou seem to take such a great interest ?”” 

“No,” said tho girl, blushing, and speaking in a 
Voice little above a whisper. 

said the millionaire 


“He was arrested here,” 
temorselessly, 

“I did not know that he was in Lowestoft until I 
saw him with the detective, and-—oh, don’t stare at 
me in that hateful way, say you don’t believe if you 
like, but I did not know. I was taken by surprise, for 
he docs not care for me in—in that way, but I—I 
love him !”? 

She sank back into the chair, putting her hands to 
her face, and James Chater, beginning to see light, 
sat awkward and silent for a moment, then he placed 
his hand gently on the girl's shoulder. 

Little girl,” he said huskily, “I think I understand, 
and I am sorry I spoko as I did. There's 80) i 
behind all this, and I want to think it over. Let me 
have your name and address, I may want to sce you 
to-morrow.” 

. Driefly Doris explained how ashe came to be at 
-owcstoft, and gave hor address. She was on the verge 
of tears, but for Don’s sake she must bear herself 
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The Story of a Cruel Plot ahd ite Amazing 
Consequences. 


By C. MALCOLM NINCAS. 


bravely, and, as she finished speaking, she picked up 
her note-book. . 

a letters will be typed in about an hour,” she 
said. 

The millionaire smiled queerly. ? 

*Cancol the letter to Henry Boote,” he said, “ but 
have the others sent round es quickly as possible. 

He rose and. crossing the room, opened the door for 
her, but he said novhing as she went a 

Left alone, ho sank heavily into hi€ chair. If only 
the girl were to be trusted, there might be some shadow 
of hope; but he hadalways been distrustful of women ; 
yet somehow he did not think she was lying. 
‘A sudden thought struck him. Suppose Henry Boote 
was the father of the Boote at his nephew's office, 
suppose he knew (which, as manxging clerk, he was 
quite likely to know) of the test he had arranged, and 
had apoken to his son about it, and-—— 

“It’s worth following up,” said James Chater, 
“ the girl's given me a clue!” 

s 2 s 

The emall boy who had taken the work to Mr. 
James Chater at the Majestic Hotel returncd with o 
note for Doris, It was to the effect that he was 
leaving for London that night, that he thanked her for 
being so candid with him and regretted that he had 
misjudged her. . 

Doris Crawford went back to join her mother with 
her brain in a whirl, but full of hope. 


——— 


CHAPTER XIIL 
Enter Mr. Envers. 

Ma. Ricnarp Envers occupicd two small and 
poorly furnished rooms in the neighbourhood known 
as the Adelphi, which lies between the Strand and tho 
River Thames. Mr. Envers called himself an inquiry 
agent, thinking that “private detective” suvoured 
too much of romance. The small boy who occupied 
the outer office called him “ the boss,” and to pass tho 
small boy was as diftcult a proceeding as to obtain a 
ticket for the Royal Inclosure at Ascot. 

But on tho morning following his interview with 
Doris Crawford, James Chater (thanks to o prepaid 
telegram from Lowestoft, and arranging an appoint- 
ment) successfully passed the youthful guardian, and 
found himself confronting a middic-aged, shabbily 
dressed man, who sat at a rolltop desk in a room from 
which office-cleaners wore oxcleded. 

Mr. Envers’ collar might have beon elcancr; had 
thero been need for him to keep up appearances, thero 
should have been more furniture in the room, and he 
should not have kept a client waiting for at least ten 
minutes. But the little shabby man with a dirty collar 
had no need to bluff, for, call him private detcctive, 
or inquiry agont, or what you will, Mr. Richard Lnvors 
was bound to be at the top of the tree, and could pick 
and choose the cases he took up. 

“Sit down,” he said, as James Chater entered. 
“Tell me what it is all about, and kindly be as brief es 
possible.”’ 

The millionaire was a client he respected, for he told 
all that was essential in a few crisp sentences. 

“Now,” he said sharply, ‘ regarding this test—a 
somewhat absurd proceeding, if you'Jl excuse me 
shying so-—would anyone beside Branccrton and—for 
the sake of argument—Henry Boot be likely to know 
of it?” 

“No,” said Chater, “I should certainly think Boote 
know.” 

The detective wes silent for a few noments. 

“It will bo quite easy to discover if Henry Boote 
and the other fellow are relaied. If they are, it will 
be fairly safe to assumo that Edwin Boote had an even 
stronger reason for hurrying about his enemy's ruin; 
but, to my mind, this is not the plot of a young City 
clerk, anxious for revenge.” 

“But if Edwin Boote embezzled the money, he 
would have great reason to throw tho blame upon my 
nephew.” 

Certainly,” said Mr. Envers, with a slight smile, 
“ but a man who was clevdr enough to work this plot— 
assuming it is a plot—would not have rested eontent 
with two hundred pounds. This bysiness has been 
rushed, Mr. Chater. Look how quickly the things 
follow each other. A hundred pounds embezzled one 
day, three days later the letter to the bookmakor, 
Then, on the day following the arrival of o cheque jor 
seventy-five pounds, another fifty pounds ombezzled. 
Why? Then remember the losing week and no 

(Continucd on page 432.) 
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| BREATHING EXTRAORDINARY. 


The Unique Revival of Ancient Art. 


N ancient times Buddhist priests, Greek, 
Roman, and Chinese medical men practised 
with great success the curing of lung and 
chest diseases by breathing. During the Middlo 
Ages the art was lost, and it has been left to 
novel Peps to bring about its revival. 

Ancient medical practitioners realised that the 
only sensible way to combat bronchial troublea 
and to keep the lungs sound and healthy was by 
breathing the remedy into the system. It is on 
exactly the same principle to-day that the Peps 
breathe-able tablet is founded, and the immediate 
acceptance of Peps as the reliuble throat and 
— remedy shows that Peps supply a long-felt 
need. 

In order to preserve its medicinal value, each 
Peps tablet is wrapped in silver foil. Whon this 
foil is removed and the Peps tablet placed in the 
mouth, the uctive medicinal essences concentrated 
in the tablet gradually evaporate and impregnate 
every breath of air breathed in. 


The Line of March. 


The result, in the first place, is the thorough 
disinfection of the mouth, nestrils, and throat; 
while the tender membrane that lines the air- 

sages right from the buck of the mouth to the 
trons ial tubes is soothed and strengthened. 

Where the Peps fumes circulnte, the germs 
that cause coughs, colds, sore throut, or bron- 
chitis, cannot live to attack. If they have 
already penetrated the throut und breathin 
passages, Peps speedily check their onwar 
march; and while keeping troublo off the lungs 
at the same time repair any dumage al: y 
inflicted in the throat. 

Soreness and inflammation of the membrane 
are promptly allayed, and the bvonchial tubes 
quickly become sensible to a pleasant relief as 
the clogging phlegm is loosened and easily 
expectorated. ‘That annoying tickle in the throat 
dis,ppears, and those straining coughing bouts, 
that pull the chest to pieves, us it were, and are 
almost suffocating in their violence, are no longer 
forced upon one. 


The Oniy Way. 


To the chronic bronchial sufferer the relief 
brought by the unique breathe-able Peps treat- 
ment is doubly welcome. It is precious in ite 
immediate results, and becuse it reveals the way 
of permanent escape from chest trouble. For the 
apparently robust Peps provide the soundest 
aaranss against chills or the perils of sudden 
weather changes that are so apt to break 
through any weak spot in the throat and chest, 
aud prepare the way for bronchitis, pleurisy, 
pneumonia, and even consuinption, 

As the cure for all throat and chest ailments 
Peps stands alone, becanse by means of Peps 
a powerful healing medicine ia conveyed directly 
and by the only natural way to the parts affected 
by coughs, colds, sore throat, bronchitis, asthma, 
influenza coughs, whooping-cough, laryngitis, 
clergyman’s throat, wheeziness, bad breathing, 
and children’s throat and chest ailments. 


A Useful Habit, 


The final dietinction that stamps Peps superior 
to all liquid cough mixtures and ordinary lozenges 
is that they are absolutely free from opium, 
laudanum, and all harinful drugs. Peps are the 
safe throat and chest remedy for people of all 
ages and all constitutions. 

The success of Peps has brought many useless 
imitations into the field, so it is ne when 
buying that you see the registered name, Peps, 
on the box lid. Every Peps tablet isalso stamped 
with the name Peps. 

To form the Peps habit and carry a supply of 
these handy tablets, just as you methodically 
carry your watch, and use them duily, is the best 
safeguard against Autuma chills and the chest 
perils of oncoming Winter. 

The proprietors have such great confidence in 
Peps that they will mae? send every reader 
a free trial packet, Simply forward name and 
address to the Peps Co., Curlton Hill, Leeda, 
aloug with this paragraph from Pearson's Weekly, 
13/10/13, and enclose a penuy stamp to cover 
return postage. 


golfer, writes on “Golf and Character” in the October PEARSON'S. 
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THEY TRIED TO RUIN HER LOVER ‘msinusd rom 


payment. The losses amounted to eighty pounds, a 
gambler, even & dishonest gambler, having the money 
in hand, would have paid in the bope of winning it 
back the next week.” 

Chater stared at him blankly. 

“What do you think that points to?” he asked. 

“It seems as though whoever was responsible was in 
a hurry, that the business had to be completed within 
a certain time. In another week your nephew would 
have passed this test. Now who would benefit by 
Donald Murray's failure *” 

“A distant cousin of mine, a man I have never seen. 
This is how I came to act as I did. As a young man, 
my family had cut me when my parents died. They 
showed me pretty plainly they wanted nothing to do 


with me, and I went to America and made money. | 


‘hen I began to feel lonely—tho dollar loneliness they 
call it in the States. I'd heard of my brother's death, 
and I came to England to see my relations, and do 
something for them. I found I had only two living, 


one, my brother's son, Donald Murray, working as a | 
clerk for a City firm ; the other a Captain in the Army, 


who at that time was in Egypt with his regiment.” 

“ Now I’ve scen so many young fellows go absolutely 
to the bad through coming into a legacy that was 
unexpected, and Thad no intention of throwing money 
into the gutter if it could be helped, so, as I told you, 
I went to Clapton in disguise, struck up an acquaintance 
with him, posing as a poor man, and then saw Bran- 
derton and told him of my scheme. I had the thing 
made perfectly clear, and drawn up as a will in case 
should die in the meantime. 
failing, the money was to go tos man who 
was fairly well-to-do and less likely to make 
a fool of himself on becoming a millionaire— 
Captain Murray.’ 

Envers slightly elevated his eyebrows. 
No kept himself remarkably well informed of 
the goings on in the clubs. ; 

“And unless Donald Murray is acquitted, 
the Captain will siep in?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Chater hoarsely, “I wish to 
Heaven I'd not been so hasty now, but I 
won't go back on my word. I made the 
arrangement and I'll stick to it.” 

The detective shrugged his shoulders. 
That part of the affair was nothing to do 
with him, but the proving of Donald Murray 
innocent or guilty was a task that intcrested 
him, and James Chater was prepared to 
pay a heavy fee. ; 

“Come and see me to-morrow morning,” 
he said, rising, “ I hope to have some news 
fur vou by then.” : 

Almost immediately after his visitor had 
taken his departure Mr. Envers left tho 
Adelphi and took a taxi to the offices of 
Messrs. Grant, Sone, & Richardson. His card 
eecured him an interview with Mr. Richard- 
eon, and that atly worried gentleman 
etplained that but for the overwhelming 

wroof, he would never have believed Donald 
urray capable of stealing a penny. 

- ah,” said Mr. Envers. “Have you any 
letter or any paper with Murray's signa- 
ture? If you could obtain it without a 
fuss being made, I should be obliged ?”” i 

“Oh, it will be easy enough to obtain,” 
said }@ . Richardson, as he rang a bell, and told the boy 
to bring him a book of petty cash vouchers. 

“When any of the staff work late,” he said, *‘ we 
allow them half-a-crown tea money, which is really 
overtime. Each one has to sign for it, and there is 
certain to be a voucher bearing Murray’s signature.” 

The boy brought tho book in, and Mr. Envers 
secured ion of ono of the slips. 

“You have been very kind, Mr. Richardson, especi- 
ally so, seeing that you are for the prosecution and I 
am for the defence. May I trespass upon your kind- 
ness further by asking you, for the time being, to keep 
this interview absolutély confidential ¢” 

“ Certainly you may,” said Mr. Richardson quickly, 
*‘T am only for the prosecution in so far as punishing 
the thief goos. If Murray should be innocent I should 
hg the first to congratulate him, though 1 fail to trace 

ow——”” 

“Oh, one other thing,” said the little gentleman, 
stopping half-way towards the door. ‘Can you tell 
me Mr. Edwin Boote's private address ?”’ 

The City man glanced up with a start. He knew 
Envers’ standing in his profession, for it was that 
which had secured him the intervi-w, and the detective 
was not the sort of man to ask idle questions. 

“ Sixteen Denehurst Mansions, Bayswater,” he said, 
* but surely you——” 

“Good morning, and thank you very much,” said 
the detective, and disappeared. 

Mr. Envers jumped into a cab and gave an address 
in Oxford Street, telling the man to stop at Holborn 
Public Library on his way. The I.ondon Directory 

ve the name of the occupier of sixteen Denehurst 

ansions, Bayswater, as one Henry James 
wote. 

* In that point the girl was right,” said the detective, 


now 


By Hook or by Crookery 


In the event of the test | 


“ The shop is watched,” whispered . 
the Italian. *** One, two, 
different 


and—— 
‘What!’? Boote was frightened 
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as he resumed his journcy. ‘I shall be inclined to 
think that Miss Doris Crawford was no fool.” 
On the first floor of a building in Oxford Street Mr. 
' Envers announced that he was a detective making 
inquiries in the Murray case, but the clerk to the bi; 
firm of bookmakers told him that both the origina 
| letter and tho cheque for seventy-five pounds, which 
| he wisucd to see, were in possession of tho police. 
And so Richard Envers went to Scotland Yard, 
| whero ho was well known, and the detective in charge 
| of the case showed him the documents. 
“ Ah,” said Envers, “ careless, very careless 
| ‘What do you mean?” asked the Scotland Yard 
man. 
| Envers placed the voucher he had secured from Mr. 
| Richardson beside the other two documents bearing 
| the signature of “ Donald Murray.” 
“The letter, you will observe,” he said quietly, “* is 
| quite a good imitation of the real signature, the endorse- 
ment on the cheque, though obviously in the same 
| handwriting, differs widely from the original.” 
The other man laughed. 
“The young fellow obviously disguised his hand- 
| writing,” he said. 
| “ Why?” agked the shabby little man. ‘ When he 
; kept to his own name ? ”’ 
| *‘* Heaven knows! But thero is no other explana- 
| tion. The weak part of the case is that he shoul have 
gone to a shop so near to his office and given his real 
| name, but then he has behaved like an absolute fool 
| throughout the whole affair.” 
Envers bade him a polite farewell, and walked 


alg 


: slowly back to his office. 
Ho had established two important points. Henry 


three 
men—watching always, 


Boote was the father of one of the principal witnesses 
for the prosecution, and it was reasonable to suppose 
that he knew of the strange test set the young fellow 
bv his uncle. Then it was obvious that the letter to 
the bookmaker was a forgery, also the endorsement 
on the cheque paid by the bookmaker. 

“The forgery, taken in conjunction with the present 
case, would pass,” he said. ‘‘ Weaken that case, 
take out one link from the chain, and they become 
important. Now if the Bootes between them planned 
this business, there was a stronger object than jealousy, 
@ stronger reason for shielding oneself against a charge 
of embezzlement. Besides, had embezzlement been 
the chief aim, the thief would not have rested content 
with two hundred pounds.” 

He gained his office and sat down at his desk, 
righ strange figures on the blotting-pad ih front 
of him. 

“If it can be proved that Captain Murray knows the 
Bootes,” he said slowly, ‘* there will be something of 
a sensation when Donald Murray comes up on remand 
next week.’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 
The Arrest of Edwin Boote. 
“T TELL 
you pay. 


Edwin Boote laughed nervously. 

“Don’t be a fool, Vitelli,” he said. ‘ You’re an 
important police witness. Scotland Yard don’t go 
destroying their theories, they do all thev can to build 
them up. Do you think if there were any danger I 
should come round here ?” 

He was standing in the little shop off Moorgate 
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Street, and behind the counter stood a very distur!.-.:j 
pale-faced Italian. nervously shuffling a few even: + 
pers which had not been sold, and which wer: ;, - 
ikely to be now, as it was past nino o'clock, and t.5 
City was being rapidly deseried. > 

“IT care not what you do, for myself, I care a lot, atid 
I tell you I am suspect. There is the little mau. him 
I do not trust. He try what you call to pump. but | 
tell him nothing, then the shop is watcied, onc, two 
three different men watching always, and——" ‘ 

i oa 1 i 

oote was frightened now. The cry came hoar: 
and his hands were trembling. 3 sae 

The Italian scemed pleased at the other's dismay. 

“If I am a fool what frightening you ?”’ he snecicd., 

Boote tried hard to regain his composure. 

“You ought to—to have told mo the place was 
being watched,” he said, “ that is, if it’s not only your 
confounded imagination, and 8 

The Italian leant over the counter and plucked his 

sleeve. 
“Talk low,” he said, in a hoarse whisper. "4 
tramp went E then. That tramp was a blind man 
selling matches yesterday afternoon. Oh! I hava 
eyes, wonderful eves!” 

Boote, white to the lips, dashed to the door. 4 
loafer went shouting along the pavement of the a!> - 
way, and darkness swallowed him up. ‘There «.:2 
something uncanny in the atmosphere, he felt i... * 
breaking into a cold perspiration, and cursing hi: --/ 
for not having ignored the Italian’s letter dema:.tin: 
an interview. 

* Look here, Vitelli,” he said, “ I haven't anv me:>- 
to give you. I’ve paid von what I've promi-od. a: ! 
you can whistle for morc. If you've les 
fool enough to bring suspicion upon vou. 
you must pay for it, that’s all.” ‘i 

“Ah, no!” said the Italian, with a 
malicious gleam in his dark eves. “1 po 
pay alone. I bring youin too. I tell the:n-—" 

He broke off, two dark forms (114 tie 
doorway, a composed constable was bebind 
them. 

* Peitri Vitelli ? said a cal voice. 

** You have inake mistake. I——" 

The two men were in the shop now 

“ Vitelli, we want you and this ‘ounz 
chap here. Close your place up and como 
quickly, if vou’re wise.” 

Boote reeled and pitched forward. faintieg 
from sheer fatiguc, into the asus of ov of 
the detectives, then thero came oe starp 
report, the splintering of glics, a sttled cr, 
and the sound of running feet oui-. to. 

The Italian had drawn a re over, aril 
had missed the detectives head ty litue 
more than an inch, tho bullet shitie: -¢ 1.0 
window. The next moment the io.-iver 
was wrested from him and Le was icing 
handled none too gently. 

A little man stood outside the shop solily 
rubbing his hands. 

“I fancied that was the key to the 
situation,” he said. 

Four constables took Vitelli to the police- 
station and a detective walked ahead. 

Edwin Boote} lay limply on the scat of a 
four-wheeled cab, and the police o'ticer 
sitting opposite him, smoking a cigarette. 
east a half admiring glance at tho Italia 


| as the cab passed the little procession on the pavemeut. 


CHAPTER XV. 
Through the Shadows Into Light. 

Mr. Henry Boore was very angry as he sat in a 
police cell, in the early hours of the morning, after 4 
sleepless night. His arrest at a late hour the previous 
evening had come as a complete surprise to him. He 
had decided that there was always risk for Edwin; It 
then Edwin would have nothing to gain by dragzing 
him into the business, in fact, he would have all to 
lose, for if the worst happencd, it would be comforting 
to think that he had a father to sponge ou when 
he came out of prison. 

And in the ordinary way Mr. Boote would not havo 
been greatly troubled over his arrest, for he was 
managing clerk to a most respected firm, and his hic. 
in so far as was known, had been blameless. It would 
need a very strong chain of evidence to couvict hiu ol 
a charge of conspiracy. 

But now there was the cheque ! 

He clenched his fists, and strode angrily up and 
down the cell like a caged lion. He had thoveht 
himself so clever when he had wrung a cheque for 4 
hundred pounds from the reluctant Captain Murray. 
He had said nothing to Edwin abova it, but paid it into 
his account, and now detectives would go through his 
papers, the cheque would be traced, and, apart {rom 
anything else, was certain to conncct him with the 
conspiracy that the shabby little man in the Adelpit 
had unearthed. 

“Well, Murray will come down with us,” he sux. 
“T really think my best way is to mako a full confes- 
sion and show Murray’s agreement. If I keep silent. 
I'm likely to get it harder than the others, for no oe 
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will believe that I was not the prime mover in the 
business, By jove, I'll do it.” 

The result was that Caitain Murray was arrested 
at his rooms in Jermyn Street, just as he was at break- 
fast, and about eleven o’clock all four prisoners 
appeared in the dock together. 

James Chater was in court with a famous K.C. who 
held a watching brief for Donald Murray, who was 
present in custody as a witness. Doris Crawford, 
looking happier, but very nervous, also attended. 

Mr. Envers stood at the back of the court. He had 
done the spade work, he had solved the mystery, and 
then given his information to the authorities, but the 
shabby little man did not in the least mind being in 
the background, he disliked publicity. 

The four prisoners were remanded for a week, the 
Italian frightened and excited, the Captain moody and 
obviously ashamed of his associates. Young Boote, 

le as death, and his father perfectly cool. 

And then the famous K.C. rose and asked that bail 
micht be granted to Donald Murray, and the police 
raising no objection, Don found himself, greatly bewil- 
dered, being shaken by the hand by the man he knew 
us Mr. Brown the failure! But even as he gazed 
ulankly round the crowded court his face fell, for 
the girl with the san-tanned cheeks had disappeared. 


For a man who has lain in prison, practically con- 
victed of a crime, to suddenly find himsclf appesring 
us a witness against those who have previously witne: 
aainst him, and to find that instead of being a criminal 
in the eyes of the world he is looked upon as something 
of a martyr, is sufficiently exciting, but when added to 
that intelligence comes the information that he 
possesses @ millionaire uncle, who is anxious to invest 
him with wealth, the effect is staggering. 

Certainly Donald Murray sitting in the smoking-room 
of the Savoy Hotel, after an excellent lunch, during 
which many things had been explained to him, felt 
like @ man in a dream. 

‘Then it was Doris who put you on the scent ?”’ he said. 

For a 1.ument the millionaire felt insanely jealous, 
then he was ashamed of himsclf, for she had at all 
events been loyal. 

“Yes,” he said, “ coincidence has played a big part 
in this affair, Don. Look here, young man, you seem to 
have a very great regard for this young lady, but she 
assured me that you were not engaged, and y 

“That has been my misfortune, not my fault, 
uncle,”’ said Don quickly. ‘* I would have been engaget 
Jong ago—that is, if she would have me—but I haven't 
a penny in the world, and I hated the idea of tying a 
yiri to me when. oe 

‘Somehow I fancy that Miss Doris Crawford would 
not have been adverse, and though as a general rule, 
Don, I distrust women, 1 don’t believe your altered 
prospects will make the slightest difference to her.” 

And Don, delighted to sce that the girl had made 
such a good impression upon his uncle, listened impati- 
ently to his plans for the future, knowing that all his 
glorious prospects would be as nothing unless ho 
received o satisfactory answer to the question he was 
going to ask. 

Ho was outside the offices of Messrs. Grant, Sons, & 
Richardson just before five o'clock. For a moment 
he thought of going in, but he dreaded a scene of 
excitement with the other clerks. 

He drew back into a doorway as two men he knew 
came out, his face was flushed and his heart was 
beating quickly. Then the girl appeared, and started 
to walk hurriedly towards Broad Street Station. 

“Miss Crawford!” 

Don was besido her, hat in hand. She changed 
colour and her lips trembled slightly. 

“I'm awfully glad to know that the plot has been 
discovered,’ she said, holding out her hand. ‘* You 
must have suffered terribly, but all will come right 
now, and——”’ 

They had turned into Finsbury Circus, and were out 
of the crush of people, she broke off as his hand tight- 
ened on her arm. 

“If all comes right, it will be because of you, Doris. 
It was you who gave my uncle the clue, vou have 
saved me from my enemies, but all that will be uscless, 
unless you will do more for me. Doris, little girl, 
I waut you to be my wife. Until now I’ve been a poor 
beggar, with no prospects, now everything is altered.” 

Around them was the roar of tho City, big oilices 
were releasing the toilers of the day, people brushed 
past them hurrying to the station, it was a terribly 
unromantic proposal, in most incongruous surroundings, 

“ Don,” faltered the girl. 

And this was romance in Finsbury Cireus. 

* 


Within a few weeks of the four prisoners, in what was 
known as ‘“ the City Company Case,” receiving sha 
sentences, there was a very quiet wedding at a churc 
in Kingsland, and the rumour having been circulated 
that a prospective millionaire was the bridegroom, 
and that a millionaire would be present, brought quite 
a little crowd around the church, a crowd that raised 
8 feeble cheer when the wedding party emerged and 
entered the two waiting motor-cars. 

And Don Murray, with his wife by his side. forgot 
the shadows of the past in the bright light cf a 
bappy future. 
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WHAT DO YOU 
KNOW ABOUT 
BUSINESS ? 


An Article for All Engaged in Business. 


To the thoughtless, the easy-going. or the very 
young man this question may, at first glance, 
seem an insult. 

Such a one would answer in an off-hand sort 
of way: “Why, I am in Business. I am a 
Business Man. I know all about Business, or I 
ought to do so.” 


‘ Ay, there's the rub! He ought to do. But does 
e 


Let me put the same qnestion to you. 


How much do you know about Business? 
Unless ee are a rare and brilliant exception, 
you will probably own, after a mortifying self- 
examination, that it is precious little indeed of 
sound Business knowledge that you really know 
—confidently and surely enough to bank on. 

Yet, withont this Business knowledge your 
chunces of doing well for yourself in the business 
world are very poor ones indeed. With it there 
is no position you cannot aspire to. 

Now, what do you know about business P 

For instance, do you understand Book-keeping 
thoroughly? Could you draw up a balance- 
sheet? Do you understand a profit and loss 
account? Do you know when recovery of book 
debts is hatred? 


Do you know the law as it specially affects 
you own particular trade, business, or calling P 

0 you know anything at all about manufactur- 
ing? Do you know how to figure depreciations ? 
How to check leakaze? Do you understand 
time-keeping systcms ? : 

You do not? Not thoroughly and authori- 
tativelyP Yet these things are Business 
knowledge. 

Do you know how to start a business? How 
to secure its credit, and to buy its equipment ? 
How to orginise its departments, build up its 
reputation, collect its debts, rake in its profits P 

Now, what are you to do? 

You must get the Business Encyclopedia. 


You cannot do without it, whether you are an 
ambitious young man on the threshold of your 
commercial life, or a mature business man who 
dreads that he may be crowded out of the 
Business fight owing to the present-day stress of 


competition. é 


TWO OPINIONS. 


Messrs. J. S. FRY & SONStLimited, Bristol : 


« The volumes have already proved of great use to ns, and 
we would not be without them on any account. We atronaly 
advise all commercial men to purchase the work, It is THE 
work par excellence for every business man to posssess."” 


Mr. L. C. HORSLEY, Cashier, Marlborough Road, 
Ipswich: . 


“T find it of the greatest possible assistance to me in my 
work as cashier to one of the largest manufacturing companies 
in East Anglia. Iam sorry there were not such valuable 
sources of information years ago. It would have saved me 
bours of work,” 


A FREE BOOK. 


To the Caxton Publishing Co. Ltd., 
51 Surrey Street, London, W.C. 


Please send me, free of charge, a copy of the 
illustrated book describing the “ Business 
Encyclopedia,” and showing how it can be 
obtained for a first payment of ls. 6d., the 
balance to be paid by small monthly payments. 


(Send this form or a postcard.) 


ADDRESS ......,.ccccrserersorsoersoesesceseovercosseecesees 
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CAN MUSIC BE 
SELF TAUGHT? 


A Library of Musical Instruction. 


Many musically inclined le have hitherto 
been deterred from taking se up seriously by 
the expense and inconvenience of taking lessons 
from a music master. To such people the pub- 
lication of “ The Musical Educator ” comes us a 
great boon. For “The Musical Educator” pro- 
vides in compact and interesting form a complete 
and systematic education in music. It is writtén 
throughout by experts and is an authoritative 
guide to everything relating to music and sing- 
ing. The illustrations are particularly valuable ; 
they portray the diflerent instruments, attitudes 
in playing, etc., and include five beantiful frontis- 
pieces and reproductions of valuable photographs. 

We would especially draw attention to the 
following names of leaders in the musical world, 
and of the subjects for which they are 
responsible :— 


Mark Hambourg. 
“The Piano, and How to Play it.” 


Paderewski. 
“The Best Way to Study the Piano.” 


Edwin H. Lemare. 
“The Art of Organ Playing.” 


Caruso. 
“The Cultivation of the Voice.” 


Clara Butt. 
“ How to Sing a Song.” 


Madame Marchesi. 
“The Teaching of Singing.” 


John Dunn. 
“On Playing the Violin.” 


Sir F. H. Cowen. 
“The Art of Conducting.” 


The titles of a few of the sections are appended; 
every section is written by an expert. 

Course on Voice Training, Singing, and 
Solfeggio. Course on the Pianoforte. Sn the 
Violin. On Harmonium and American Organ. 
On the Organ. Lessons on Scientific Basis of 
Music. On Rudiments of Music. Course on 
Harmony and Counterpoint. Lessons in Canon 
and Fugue. Lessons in Musical Forms, Analysis 
and Composition. Articles on the Instruments 
used in Orchestras and in Bands. History of 
Music. Articles on Children’s Music and 
Musical Drill, on Choir Training and Conducting. 
Article on Congregational Music. Biographical 
Dictionary of Musicians. Article on Musical 
Degrees. Nationality in Music. 


TWO OPINIONS. 


Sir J. FREDERICK BRIDGE, Mus, Doc., Organist 
at Westminster Abbey: 


“*The Musical Educator’ is full of useful information 
plainly set forth. The musical educations are excellent.” 


Mr. CHARLES J. WINYARD, 29 Aberdeen Terrace, 
Tyne Dock 
“Tfind it of inestimable value in the education of my 
children, and also of great benetit to myself. The lessons are 
so graded that anyone shoull be able to make himeelf etficient 
by thir study.” 


A FREE BOOKLET. 


To the Caxton Publishing Co. Ltd., 
51 Surrey Street, London, W.C. 


Please send me, free of charge and without any 
obligation on my part, your illustrated prospectus 
ot “The Musical Educator,” and particulars of 
your plan by which the five volumes are delivered 
for a firet payment of 1s. 6d., the balance being 
paid by emall monthly payments. 


(Send this form or a postcard.) 
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“The Click of the Zeys,” the story of a girl clerk, by C. Malcolm Hincks, begins in this week’s HOME NOTES. 


PCE awe ee = 06 


00d * Newspapers 


While Saturday 1s the Diack 
Day of the Week. 

Ivy you examine the cir- 
culation tables that some 
newspapers publish at times 
showing the exact number 
‘ of copies that they have 
cold for the last six or twelve 
months, you will find some curious results. 

Saturdays, for instance, are the worst days in the 
week for selling newspapers on. It would be 
difficult to say why. Saturday's papers, of course, 
contain Friday's news, and Friday is as full of 
WAppenings as any other day in the week. 

Monday, which one would expect to be the very 
worst day of the week from the ge of view of 
circulation managers, is, curiously enough, the 
best, in spite of the fact that it follows a day that 
is empty of news, while the Saturday evening and 
Sunday papers have made Saturday’s news stale. 

It is just possible that as the average man seldom 


feels c tic on Monday he is more apt on that 
day to take a newspaper to the office to while away 
the time. 


The circulation stays fairly steady throughout 
the week, unless sensational events aro stirring, till 
the Saturday drop. 

The very best days in the year are the days 
following Bank Holidays. This is curious, for on 
those days newspapers are usually pretty thin. 

Many newspapers find a sadden rise in their 
circulations on the first of January, with a gradual 
fall throughout that month. The obvious reason is 
a good resolution to follow public events diligently, 
or in the ease of a man who already takes in one 
newspaper regularly a resolve to broaden his 
mind by following the other side’s point of vicw. 
But by the end of January things are average again. 

In the warm months, as a whole, more newspapers 
aro read than in winter, the holiday months 

. of July and August being the two boom months of 
the average newspaper's circulation. Pcople like 
a newspaper to laze about with when on holiday. 


“You must take exercise,” said a physician to 
a patient. “The motor-car, in a case like yours, 
gives the beet exercise that——” 

“ But doctor, I ean’t afford to buy a motor-car,” 
the oar growled. 
= ’t buy, just dodge 1” said the doctor. 


ITS OWN FAULT. 

Mr. Goon: “Don’t you think it cruel for you 
te draw a fish out of his native element by a sharp 
iron hook ?” : 

Angler: “ It’s no fault of mine. When I'm just 
giving a worm a salt-water bath, what does a fish 
want to hook himself on to my line for? It’s no 
business of his.” ‘ 
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COLLAPSE OF CUSTOMER, 

A Ronory diner in a restaurant ordered a chicken 
pic. When it was brought he raised the paste and 
sat looking at the eontents intently for a while. 
Then he called the waiter. 

“* Look here, sir,” he said, “ what did I order?” 

“Chicken pie, sir.” 

“And what have vou brought me ?” 

“ Chicken pie, sir.” 

“Chicken pie!” the customer exclaimed. 
“Chicken pie! Why, there’s not a piece of chicken 
io it, and never was.” 

“That's right, sir. There ain’t no chicken in it.” 

“Then why do you call it chicken pie ? JI never 
heard of such a thing.” 

* That's allright. There don’t have to be chicken 
inachicken pie. There ain’t no dog in a dog biscuit, 
is there? And there ain’t a college in college 
puddin’, as 1 knows of.” 


aman accemimeme 


LITTLE BRAIN WAVES. 


Tue cheerful loser stands next to the cheerful giver. 


No woman is ever really happy unless she feels that 
some other woman envies her. 


Tuk greatest accomplishment a man can have is an 
ability to mind his own business. 


We always preach what we expect the other fellow 
to practice. 

A FELLOW who's intoxicated with love doesn't 
take long to sober up after marriage. 


Just because all the world's a stage don't try to be 
the whole show. 


Tue man who is afraid to think for himself ought 
to get married. 


Waew ao girl will accept advice concerning her love 
affairs she is not in love. 


Wuew a man takes a better half he should be 
prepared for the worst. 


Two can sometimes live as cheaply as one—if one 
has dyspepsia. 

Kiss a girl of twenty and she will call for belp. Kiss 
one of forty and she will call for witnesses. 


Tuere isn't anything in the world which becomes 
quite so unpopular as a popular song. 


One of the greatest conveniences of modern living 
is to have someone on whom to blame things. 


CERTAIN men never know that they have arrived at 
the a Baan place until someone gives them a 
pu 


A wonay is always fond of talkiny about what she 
would do if she were a man, while a man contents 


Werk evn 


Red-Haized Parents Ald, Aa 


ays 
Have Red-Haired Children, 

Ose of the most remark- 
able villages in England is 


Burbage, about twenty-four top stem boom 
miles from Birmingham. LORE 
There, under chaege of Major pies) 


Hurst, is a hereditary farm. 

You don't know what a hereditary farm is * 
Well, briefly, it is a farm on which scientists are 
studying the laws of heredity in every war. 
Just why, for example, you should have your 
father’s nose or your mother's eyes, or just why r:d- 
haired people should have red-haired children. 

Already a number of remarkable facts have been 
discovered.’ For example. red-haired pare: 
always have red-haired children, though it docsn't 
follow that dark-haired parents always have dark. 
haired children. Red is reaily the aristocrat: 
colour in hair. The children of musical peo ile, 
too, are always musical. : 

One curious thing that has been discover i 
at the bereditary farm is that if the parents suii. 
from some infirmity it only descends throu’; 
the mother. Thus if the father is colour-blin 
and the mother isn’t, then all the children, bc:- 
and girls, have normal eyesight. 
+ But if the mother is colour-blind and the fatic: 
can sce properly, then his sons will be cvlon- 
blind. Many eye afflictions are inherited by 
children, the sons and daughters of deaf rutes 
are also deaf mutes, and so on. That is one recson 
why cousins should not marry, because they 
have both the same family weakness. oe] this 
weakness shows up all the more in their children. 

At Burbage the effects of heredity ar: siiulicd 
in all branches of Nature. There, over a hundred 
acres are given up to the study of it in flowers of 
all kinds, bushes, trees, rabbits, rats, pou!'ry. 
horses, and human beings. The results, which 
are being carefully tabulated, will prove of the 
greatest help in the future for solving mzeny of 
the difficult social and other problems at prescat 
puzzling doctors and others. 

“Wert, Henry, how do you like your nei). 
bours ?” 

“Not at all. They’re so quiet that I daren't 
move or mamma can’t hear what they’re saying.” 


SOON SETTLED. 

“IT HAVE just completed a University education 
and desire to devote myself to journalism,” re- 
marked the young and intellectual man as he 
stepped into the editorial presence. “Have 
you any opening of which I could take 
advan ‘ia 

“Certainly, certainly !” smiled the busy editor. 


himself wit taiking abong what ho wouldn't do if he ; “ The opening is just behind you. Please shut it 


were & woman, 


! as you go out.” 


FOR ONE LINE-RICK, £10. 


FIVE PRIZES OF £1 EACH. 


competition that should | aud you add a second line: 


ist PRIZE £10. — 


h simple rhyming 
appeal to every reader of P.W. You take any one line im this 


g matter or 
at ° ‘eas, you make up a second line to rhyme 
7 e 

‘Po show exactly what is meant, you will find on page 422, 
cobuma 1, Ene 64, the Tine: 

“Aunt Emilu has ever taken in” 
and you add a second rhyming line, such, for example, as: 

+ “#6 Pearson's,’ The quips and jestlets make her grin.” 

You can, if you like, dhoose your line from one of the titles of 
the articles or stories in this number. Suppose you choose the 
title to the article on pege 424: 

** Girls, don't be so nice.” 
Then you could add tho line: 
“That ie only @ crank’s advice.” 

You may choose a line from the advertisement columns if 
you wish. Here isa line takeu from the Caxton advertisement 
on page 483, calumn 3, tne 29: 

The cultiwation of the voice.” 


LINE-RICK No. 


Columi.......0+000 


PAE... .00000s00 


NO 
ENTRY 
FEE. 


* Doesn't make neat-door rejoice.” 


Snchr couplet as this we cai] a Line-rick. 

Now set to work to make a Line-rick. 

To the rerder from whom the Editor receives what is con- 
sidered to be the best Line-rick will be awarded the first prite 
of £10. Other prizes will be awarded in order of merit. In 
the event of tics, prizes will be divided. 

When you have chosen your line, write it in full on the coupon 
below, with the mumber of page, column, ami line, 
then fillin your second rhyming Ime, your name and address, 
and put it in an envelope addressed to the Editor, Pearson's 
Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.,and post to arrive 
not later than first Tuesday on Uctober 21st. 
Mark your envelope ‘ Li k No. 15” in the top left-hand 
corner. 

Yon may send in as many attempts as you like, provided each 
is oo a separate conpon. 


15. 


Line..crsccocoee 


Co eee eee eeerereveere reset renncecorerscvoraeree senses rane 


CODe arcane ree eeoreeeeerorroevers. 


agree to abide by the decision published in “ 
an this understanding, and I agree to abide 


Pe eeereroeerees 


so reecceererccove 


Pee Cerceeeee career eeeeeeeenvoreeeees 


on’s Weekly’ and to accept tt as final, and I enter ‘aul 
by the conditions prints bs " Pearson's Weekly.” ? 


eee ee cer eeeevccvens POPC eee erorrecoeveereeeee ene eeereenereeeren nen een ses 


Or ceres cee eeereeeeoes eececresos 


RESULT OF LINE-RICKS No. 2 


The First Prize of £10 has been awarde: to: 

F.W. Moncston, 8 Porchester Rd., Bournemouth, for th: 
Line-Rick : 

Line chosen—Kept waiting at the door, 

Rhyming line—She's adding one touch more, 


The Second Prize of £5 has been awarded to: 


Jesete E. Texts, 22 Woodland Gardens, Muswell H:!!, \. 
for the Line-Rick: 


Line chosen—The prize has come just at the right time, for 
Rhyming line—The wolf and the postman met at the door. 


Ten prizes of £1 each have been awarded to: 
A. Mills, 3 King’s Highway, Plumstead, S.E. 
Miss J. McHafiie, 12 ‘Wentland Road, Watford. 
Perey W. Patrick, 59 Tettenhall Rd., Palmers Oreen, N. 
H, A, Winstanley, 58 Albion St., Old Tratiord, Manchester. 
Mrs. G. M. Je ms alge lig Mount, Headirgiey, Leeds. 
lene, Cwm 


Bere are Some Very Clever Attempts Sent in This Week: 
From Australia comes a quaint item of news, 

That this year ig “* leap’ year among Kangaroos. 

** See that os, remarked a young man tos friend, 

* Bidelwoiss in his coat and a bag marked ‘ Southend,’ ”’ 

Well, why did they put him into the Pit? 

Why? For Box or Dress. Circio his clothes were not fit! 

Of one thing I can assure you, and that is that 

There's nothing “ melts" a woman like @ fifteen-guinea at. 
Theclimax came when a Blue Hu Band 

Espied a boy, with lemons in his i la 
Ventilation 7 
Tramps’ Decoration. 


This week's number of the SCOUT is a Special Football Number. Buy it for your boy. 


Wren ENDIRG 
Ocr. 18, 1913. 


A LOGAL SAWBONES. 


A Peep at the Life of the Struggling 
Country Doctor. 


To look at him you would hardly think that he 
wasastruggicr. That smart trap in which he drives 
up to your door seems to indicaté comfort. His 
dress, too, shows no sign of poverty, and his 
house, you remember, is tastefully if not expensively 
furnished. But it is these very trappings of 
prosperity that make him poor. 

It is one of the ironies of his calling that while 
of all workers the doctor is perhaps the most 
indispensable to the community, his pay is certainly 
the most precarious. And the country doctor 
fecls this more than his town brother. For he 
has little or no surgery practice which, though its 
fecs ate trifling, brings a small but steady flow 
of cash to mect current expenses. 

Even when his money is reasonably safe it often 
lappens that he will have to wait for it a year or 
more. He wil rarely present his account until 
ie has finished attending a patient. And if he 
starts his visits, say, in early autumn, and the 
illness is a long one, as likely as not he will receive 
nothing until the second Christmas. Fully half 
uf his income is owing to him; but the eradeansan 
who supply bis wants require monthly or quarterly 
settlements, though the same men would be highly 
indignant if he were to ask the same treatment 
for ministering to their wants. 


Must be Married—More Expense. 


It is practically impossible for him to economise 
except by stinting the necessaries of life. He 
cannot, for example, buy from the city stores, 
as this unpopular action would lose him many 
patients. Nor can he complain when he is charged 
top prices—for then his own accounts would be 
groundlessly objected to. 

As a rule he is married. This is almost the only 
case where his natural inclinations happen to agree 
with what is expected of him. A married doctor 
is invariably preferred to a bachelor. But it adds 
to his struggie. 
and in other ways fully equipped to look after the 
social side of tieir life. 

His gentility is his greatest burden. By virtue 
of his birth and education he is received on terms 
of social equality by the local “‘ nobility and gentry.” 
He and his wife are invited to dinner parties, 
which involves two items of expense—cvening 
dress for both of them and the giving of dinners 
in return. 

Often the country doctor and his wife are regarded 
in the light of social hacks, They will be asked sud- 
denly to complete a bridge party, and they dare 
not refuse. 


“The Local Man’'—With a Sneer. 


Bridge is seldom played for love. And although 
the stakes may be merely nominal to the hosts, 
the doctor may well find himsclf the poorer by 
ten or fifteen shillings at the end of the evening. 
That will mean yet more stinting. And _ these 
people will be the first to call in a London specialist 
when they have anything but the most trifling 
ailments. He knows that, behind his back, they 
sneer at him as “ the loca] man.” 

Because he himself is one of the “ gentry” 
he is expected to patronise liberally the local 
charities, which are always more extensive in the 
country than in town. There are soup kitchens 
and blanket societies in the winter. And there 
are many sick and aged poor whom he attends 
without hope of payment. 

There is one big drain upon his income of which 
the outside public knows littlke—and that is his 
yearly payment for the practice itself. Nearly all 
country practices are bought by instalments spread 
over a long period, simply because men with plent 
of capital rarely go to the country. These instal- 
ments must be kept up at all costs; for otherwise 
he would have to resign the practice, and that would 
practically mean starvation. 

Financially, his position can give him but little 
hope. There are good times and bad times, but 
the best times will scarcely give him twice as much 
money as the worst. Unless the village suddenly 
increases its population, the utmost he can make 


will barely keep him in the elementary comforts 
of life. ie has no chance to save—and 80 no 


chance to work his way to the towns, 
He is one of the Strugglers, 


HOME NOTES is the paper; “ The Click of the Keys ” ig the new serial; C. Malcolm Hincks is the author. 


For his wife must be well dressed, | 
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An Infirmary which undertakes to cure bad legs 
without rest, and under a legal guarantee, when 
f doctors and specialists have given the patient up as 

incurable, even with the aid of rest, is something of a 
novelty even in these days of medical marvels. 

We make no apology for drawing the attention of 
readers of Pearnson’s WEEKLY to the work of the 
National Infirmary for Bad Legs, Great Clowes Street, 
Broughton, Manchaster, in view of the alarming in- 
crease in the nunbes of cases of this very painiul malady, 
B which until now haz been thought incurable. Ordinary 
4 practitioners as a body are, we believe, powerless to 
stay this aivance,and unable to do more than tend and 
relieve symptomz, and by means of absolute rest to 
patch up a case for a while until movement breaks 
down what has already been done, and the unfortunate 
sufferer has to go through it all again. 


A Wonderful Discovory. 


Tho National Infirmary for Bad Legs has for some 
@ years past directed the entire skill nd research of its 
a Medical Staff tothe perfection of a treatment in their 
possession whieh effects a permanent and lasting cure 
Z ot thismost distressing malady. Success of a gratifying 
character has, we understand, crowned their efforts, and 
to-day thousands of patients who have been cured by 
this Treatment testify to the benefits they have received. 


What This New 
Treatment Is. 


This new method of 
curing bad legs 1s 
known as the Tremol 
Treatment, and by the 
courtesy of the Medi- 
cal Officer-in-Charge a 
representative of this 
paper was recently 
enabled to inquire into 
the methods of appli- 
cation of this new 
Treatment. He was 
informed that bun- 
H dreds of cases are 
being treated at the 

resent time by this 
§ Institution, and that 
| 99 per cent. of those 
who undergo the 
& Treatment are cured. 
Even the very worst 
@ cases of iad fe of twenty to fifty years’ standing are 
cured by the Tremol Treatment without a particle of 
pain, without a moment’s rest, without neglect of work, 
and without the poeeibility of failure. It is emphatic- 
# ally stated that this wonderful Treatment cures to stay 
cured for all time. 

Think what this means! It appears to us to fore- 
shadow nothing short of a revolution in the medical 
treatment of all forms of bad legs. ‘I'he Medical-Officér- 
in-Charge assured the writer that there will be no more 
§ uncertain cure, for Tremol Treatinent cures with abso- 
A lute certainty; and that there will bc no more rest cures, 
mM which never last, for Tremol Treatment cures a bad leg 
whilst the patient is going about his daily work. It is 
in fact claimed for this new Treatment that it will cure 
every kind of bad leg. By its use varicose ulcers melt 
away, and when combined with varicose veins, dis- 
appear; eczema vanishes; swollen and painful legs 
become painless, and the numerous other complications 
of this painful disease readily yield to its application. 

Why it Cures. 

People ask why this new Treat ment which the skiiland 
medical science of the National Infirmary for Bad Legs 
has now placed within the reach of even the humblest 
sufferers does all this, when every other known treat- 
ment for bad legs fails. ‘‘I ean easily explain it,”’ said 
the Medical Officer, in reply to our representative's 


treatments for the cure of bad legs. ‘Tremol attacks and 
removes the cause of the disease, and this js the reason 
M we have no relapses, and when a case is taken in hand 
we deal with it separately and prescribe specially for it, 
and it isattended to by our Medical Staff until the cure 
i iscomplete. No other treatment in the worid does this. 

In fact, in the majority of cascs it would be quite im- 
possible for others to do so, as their treatment asa rule 
claims to cure all sorts of ailments, including bad logs. 
‘!'remol Treatment, on the other hand, is a specific, and 
cures bad legs and their complications—nothing else! 
That is the secret of.pur success, and the fact that we 
prescribe epecially for every single case which passes 
through our hands. Another point is that we never ac- 
# cept au unsuitable case. This is why we have no fuilures.”” 


Patients Cured at Home. 


by the National Injirmary for Bad Le 
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xy question, ‘‘by telling you that it is unlike all other | 
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Without Rest and Under a Legal Guarantee. 


organisation which enables it to keep in close touch 
with every patient undergoing the Tremol Treatment. 
We know of no other medical institution in this country 
which is quite like it. We will endeavour to explain 
how the system works which enables its Medical Staff 
to keep in such close touch with its hundreds of patients. 
A sufferer, for instance, living in the most remote 
country village, hears of the Tremol Treat ment for the 
first time, and writes to make inquiry with regard to it. 
The letter is at once dealt with when it reaches the 
Institution, There is nodelay. If the case is a suitable 
one it is accepted—if not, it is refused. If the case is 
accepted the sufferer becomes a patient, and from that 
day till the cure is complet» is under the supervision of 
one of the staff of the Institution, and at intervals 
reports the progress Of his or her case, and is advised 
throughout its entire course, and until the cure is 
comp!cte and permanent. 

How different all this is from the many applications 
in existence which are never modified to suit the case, 
and which are supposed to cure every form of bad leg 
and skin disease ; how different to the eternal ‘* rest 
cure,’’ so frequently advised, which is never permanent ! 


A Great Advantage. 

The Tremol Treatment has one great advantage 
over every other treatment for bad legs. It can be 
applied in the suf- 
ferer’s own home with 
ease, and with the cer- 
tainty of obtaining a 
cure. There are very 
many different courses 
of Tremol Treatment, 
and after the history 
of eacli case has been 
studied, the course 
most suitable is pre- 
scribed, and if neces- 
sary modified. No 
matter how far distant 
patients may be f, 
the Infirmary, how 
remote th evillagethey 
live in, their case is 
under the continual 
attention and diect 
supervision of the 
Medical Staff of the 
National Infirmary 
for Bad Legs. This 
alone places the Tremol Treat ment within tho reach of 
all paticnts, no matier what their financial position 
may be or where they live. It is also interesting to 
know that this Treatment only takes about ten minutes 
every other day, or five minutes daily to apply. 


A Generous Offer. 

So anxious is the National Infirmary for Bad Legs to 
extend the knowledge of how to cure this dread disease 
that despite the heavy demand made upon the timo and 
energy of its staff by the ordinary work of the Institu- 
tion, they have anthorised us to state that during the 
next few weeks they will gladly see any readers of this 
paper who cure to call, when they will give them a candid 
opinion of their case without fee or charge of any kind. 


Those Who Livo at a Distance. 

Those who are prevented by distance from calling 
should fill up the attached coupon and address it to the 
Medical Officer, National Infirmary for Pad Legs 
(Ward P.F.), Great Clowes Street, Broughton, Man- 
chester, when a copy of an illustrated book, Cures by 
the Cured, which has been specially prepared at great 
expense, in order to spread a knowledge ot how to cure 
this disease, will be sent treo of charge. It is full of 
sound advice, and provides every sufferér with the means 
ot bringing about a specdy and permanent recovery, 
even when other doctors, hospitals, and specialists have 
failed tohelpthem. The National Infirmary will make 
a free gift of a copy to every suferer in the United 
Kingdom during the next few weeks who signs and 
forwards the attached Coupon. We would advise every 
one of our readers who suffers from, or knows some 
one suffering from, a bad leg to send the Coupon 
for a cony of this valuable book before the supply is 
exhausted. 


COUPON (Ward P.F.) 


Name ........ 


(Miss, Mr., Mrs., or Bev.) 


4 908 000 vee wee ape one 


Addrees  ........008 


4 800 Bee wen cee Fee vee vee vee o: 


One penny buys it. 


_——<1 


has a 


tendant will some- 
times employ the 
most amazing 
E means to make 

: matters uncom- 
fortable for him. My first experience of this sort 
of thing gave me a rude shock. 

One of my charges—a young fellow—had been 
particularly troublesome for some time. He was 
mad on music, and he was allowed to play a good 
deal on the piano. One afternoon, when he had 
been playing for several hours without a stop, I 
asked him to rest for a time. 

‘*What do you mean?” he said, “Don’t you 
know I’m Beethoven ?” 

** Of course I do,” I said, “* but you need a change. 
If you don’t have it you will get run down and 
perhaps die.” , 

“But what about the public?” He waved his 
hand in the direction of the other patients. ‘‘ They 
have paid their money to hear me play.” 

At first we gave in to him somewhat, and allowed 
him to go on strumming, but when he to 

refer the piano to his food, and his health broke 
own, I had to be firm and lead him away. 

He never forgave me. 

“I'll have my own back,” he whispered. “I'll be 
even with you, fiend/” 

Glared At Me Like a Demon. 

And he tried his best. A few mornings later I 
was sent for by the doctor. In his room was the 
patient. He was a hideous spectacle. Blood was 
trickling from his face, his clothes ‘were torn, and he 
had rolled up his shirt sleeves to show the doctor 
e mass of pinch-marks on his arms. 

“Do you know anything about this, Smith ?” 
the doctor said, addressing me. ~ 

“Nothing at all,” I answered. 

“Liar!” the patient cried. “ You've done it. 
You know you have. You caught me in the 
grounds and kicked me, and tore my clothes, and 
scraped my face against the bark of a tree.” 

He glared at me like ademon. For the moment 
my breath was taken away—I was astounded. 
The doctor saw quite clearly that I was innocent of 
the charge. 

‘* There is some mistake,” he said to the patient. 
“This is not the man, We must find out who is 
the culprit.” * 

The age raved, and swore, and asserted he 
was right, that I wanted to kill him, and a lot more 
things, and ever afterwards I had to keep a sha 
look out lest the man should attack me from behind. 
It was quite plain he had injured himself, as many 
lunatics do, in the hope of getting an attendant into 


trouble, 
A Joke That Came Off. 

But these little plottings in Iunatio asylums are 
not always of the serious type ; very often they are 
rich in humour, and show an ingenuity which would 
serve the patients well outside. have often 
thought, too, that asylum patients are as sane as 
anybody when playing some of their practical jokes. 
Take the case of the patient who was driven in a cab 
to a well-known asylum. As soon as they reached 
the gate he leaped out and pretended that he was 
the escort and his companion the lunatic, His 
friend expostulated, but in vain. 

The lunatic laughed and winked at the attendante 
and the sane man was detained while the other went 
free. 

A lunatic who has a grievance against some 
person outside the asylum never tires of trying to 
get them brought to the institution as insane. One 
man I remember used to tell me awful stories of the 
way 4 well-known clergyman carried on at home. 

“He is as mad as a hatter,” said the patient; 
** and if he is not seen to he will commit murder one 
of these days, sure as I’m here. If you don’t believe 
me ask my friend here.” 

His friend was hopelessly insane. 

Another patient wo! come to me with a 
complaint his rest being disturbed at night. 


a (Madhouse 


Some Recollections of an Asylum Attendant 
- Who was, for Twenty Years, in One of Our 
Best-known Asylums. 


Troublesome Lunatics. 
A tvratio who | insuch a plight as those who shared his pene 
“ rea. 
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“ The fellows sing, and 


shriek, and cry out # 


the time,” he said. 
can’t get a wink of sleep, 


see to. I can only think 
that they are looney.” 
The poor fellow would 


tears 
sorry he was to see people 


“I must see the King,” he added. 


ge 
an at- | must. These fellows ought to be looked after 


without delay.” 4 

It is well known, of course, that dances are held 
in our lunatic asylums, but few people outside are 
aware of the tremendous amount of trouble they 
entail owing to the eccentricities of some of the 

tients. Many of them develop a sudden craze 

or fancy dress, and if they cannot have it they 
refuse point blank to attend the dance. 

One of my patients, who was a first-class dancer, 
would never attend unleas the doctor lent him his 
fur-lined coat. He danced in it all through the 
evening, the perspiration running down his face in 
streams. 

Lady Godiva Was Among Us. 

We had a good deal of trouble with a young 
woman who always wished to appear as Lady 
Godiva. ‘Necdless to say, she was never permitted 
to gratify her vanity. Many of the patients wanted 
to wear their clothes inside out. Others wished to 
deck themselves out in feathers med to their 
bare skin. We temporised by allowing them to 
fix the feathers on their clothes. 

One man insisted on wearing a hand basin on his 
head, while another used a pair of pillows as gloves, 
making holes at one end through which to push his 
arms. A young girl tied a set of chessmen on a 
string’ and wore them as a necklace. It was a 
pathetic sight. The other women crowded round 
to examine the chessmen in the belief, evidently, 
that they were pearls or diamonds. And I have 
never, at any gathering, seen a woman so proud of 
her ornaments. 

People who have never been inside an asylum, 
when they are told about these dances, invariably 
say “How nice to let the aad things enjoy 
themselves.” But to me an asylum dance is one of 
the saddest sights in the world. I have attended a 
pe many, but I have never felt any happier for 

oing 80. 
Dances Bring Sanity Sometimes. 

A strong giant of a man, in fantastic garb, will 
approach a frail young woman, and for some 
inexplicable reason, she will refuse to dance. Out 
comes his insanity. 

His face suddenly becomes purple, and he flings 
a volley of oaths at her, and clenches his big fist, and 
threatens to kill her. 

Or a woman, when asked to dance, will smack 
the man’s face and burst into shrieks of laughter 
while the poor fellow holds his hand to his stinging 
cheek and cowers into a corner. 

It is at these merry-makings, too, that patients 
very often suddenly become sane foratime. Many 
a time I have seen a man stop dead in the middle of 
& waltz and stare about him in a dazed manner as 
if surprised to find himself in a strange company. 
He has led his partner to aseat and looked about him 
with a wondering look. 

“It’s curious,’ he has whispered to me. “I 
don’t seem to remember coming here at all. Who 
are these people 2? Who is the lady I was dancing 
with just now?” 

What can you say? What can you do? The 
tragedy of our asylums is not that people are insane 
there ; it is found in the fact that patients have their 
moments of reason—moments when they slowly 
realise what has happened to them, that they are 
counted mad and are doomed to spend a portion of 
their lives in a place which brands them with a 
lasting and ineffaceable shame. 


Next week: “* Lunatics in Love.” 
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conclude by bursting into 
and saying how 
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WEARING OUT THE BOYS. 


Boys must wear out their boots and clothes, but 
that is no reason why they should wear out their 
constitution as well. All boys pride themeelves 
on their powers of endurance, and they take a 
delight in vying with each other to see who has 
the best “staying” powers. That is all very well 
up to a certain point, but it can be overdone, 
For instance, they will march and run, or play 
games all day long, and never trouble about a 
meal until nightfall has set in. Parents chonid 
see that such injurious practices are not indulged 
in by the er | generation. Of course, young 
fellows do not like carrying heavy supplies of 
provisions. But there is a very easy way out of 
the difficulty. Give the boys asupply of Currants 
in a paper bag, or any other convenient receptacle. 
They are light and easily carried, and, as a food, 
the little dried Currant is quite witbont rival, 
As Sir Francis Laking, the King’s Physician, anid 
Professor Otto Hebner, the famous analyst, hava 
pointed out, Currants are concentrated food, all 
pure pe sugar, the best of all nutrients, which 
is easily digested, and builds ie body. Inthe 
interests of the health of your boys, do not allow 
them to put their strength toa superbuman test— 
rather induce them to keep it up by a liberal use 
of the natritious Currant. A good ied is to give 
them Carrant Bread or Currant roll at breakrast 
and tea-time. 

Here are some excellent recipes, in which tha 
Currant provides the savoury and nutritions 
element. Try them : 

CURRANT BREAD. 

2 lbs, flour, } 0z. salt, 4 ozs. Jard, 1 0z. German 
yeast, }.lb. currants, 1 gill milk, water. 

MetHop.—Sift flour and add the salt, and rub 
in the lard, then add the currants. Mako a well 
in the centre and crumble the yeast into it. Add 
a gill of tepid water and make into a batter (called 
sponge), then let it stand for 30 minutes. Add 
half-a-pint of tepid water and a gill of milk, aad 
knead for 10 minutes; more milk or water may Le 
added if found too stiff. Let the dough stand in 
a warm place covered with a cloth for an hour, 
then make into small loaves of even size und let 
them stand for another 20 minutes to prove. 
Bake the loaves in a moderate oven from 35 to 40 
minutes. 

CURRANT BATTER PUDDING. 

6 ozs. flour, 4 ozs. currants, 2 eggs, } pint milk. 

MetHop.—Make into a light batter, add a tea- 
spoonful of baking powder und a pinch of salt, 
pour into a well-buttered baking tin, sprinkle 
over the currants, and bake in a moderate oven 
for about an hour. When baked, turn out the 
pudding and cut up. Serve with castor sugar or 
golden syrup. 

CURRANT CUSTARD TARTS. 

14 ozs. patent barley, 1 oz. castor sugar, 4 ozs. 
currants, 1 egg, 402. butter, 1 pint milk, a very smail 
pinch of salt, alittle grated nutmeg. Short crust. 

MetHop.—Mix the patent barley with the sugar, 
salt, and milk, stir it over the fire until it boils, 
then add the currants, butter and the egg. Mix 
thoroughly. Make up about 6 ozs. short crust. 
Line a dozen or more greased patty pans, and fill 
with the custard mixture. Bake in a moderate 
oven 15 minutes. 

APPLE AND CURRANT ROLY-POLY. 

Six large cooking apples, 3 lb. brown or castor 
sugar, 6 ozs. of currants, the rind of a lemon, 
chopped finely, a little nutmeg. . 

ETHOD.— Pare, core and cut the apples into 
slices, put them into a saucepan with the lemon 
rind and sugar, cook till soft and add the nutmes. 
Have ready a rather rich suet crust, roll it out 
thinly, spread the apples over the paste, sprinkle 
over the currants, roll the pudding up, closing 
the ends properly, tie in a flowered cloth and boil 


for 2 hours. 
LUNCH CAKE. 

1 Ib. flour, 6 ozs. dripping (or a mixture of lar’, 
dripping and butter), tote, sugar, } lb. currants, 
2 ozs. candied peel, 1 egg, 4 pint milk, § teaspoon- 
ful carbonate of soda, flavouring. 

Mrrtnop.—Rub dripping into the flour, add 
sugar, currants and peel, dissolve the soda in the 
milk (sour milk will do), add to the beaten egg, 
and make the cake mixture moderately soft. 
Bake in one tin ]} hours, or two tins about | lonr. 

Your Grocer bas a supply of booklets dealinz 
with Currant Cookery. Ask him for one—they 
are given away free of charge, solely with the 
object of inducing everybody to appreciate tho 
most wonderful fruit in the world. 


A number of cash prizes and footballs are offered in this week's SCOUT, the best paper for boys. 


WEEK ENDING 
Hier 18, ta. 


How the Corinthians—the Great i 
Amateur Football Team—Came, 


Played and Conquered. 


Tue most popular thing that the settlement 
of the football “split” will do is to bring the 
Corinthians back to first-class games. 

For six years, owing to the now healed quarrel 
between the Football Association and the Amateur 
Football Association, the Corinthians have been 
lost to big football. They have played a few matches 
each season, and gone on one or two tours, but to 
the vast majority of football followers they have 
been dead. 

But now they will rise, Phcenix-like, from 
the ashes of the fire that has raged so long and so 
fiercely. This season will see them in the field 
against professional sides once more. 

This is splendid news for all who love football 
at its highest, artistically; for the Corinthians 
are not only just about the most famous club 
in the world, but also, at their best, the most skilled 
exponents of tho science of football before the 
public. To see the Corinthians on the top of their 
form is to see an exhibition of the game that no 
other side extant can provide. 

The Corinthians came into being thirty-one years 
ago, in 1882. N. L. Jackson—‘‘ Pa” Jackson, 
he was always called—was the chief spirit in the 
formation of the club, and H. A. Swepstone, a 
hrilliant goalkeeper, suggested the name 
Corinthians. Corinth was, of course, a famous 
city of ancient Greece, and the Corinthians, famed 
for their artistic ekill and culture, were responsible 
for the restoration of the Isthmian games. 


: No Entry Fee To Join. 

The rules of the club are few and brief, but very 
much to the point. For instance, “ There shall be 
no entrance fee, and the subscription shall not 
exceed the entrance fee,’’ is one of them, while 
another rule is equally humorous in its phrasing : 


“The club pays only the travelling and ordinary 
hotel expenses of its members while actually on 
tour. The hotel expenses do not include wines 
and spirits, which should be paid for by members 
at the time of ordering.” 


Members of the club are almost entireiv recruitcd 
from Qxford and Cambridge and the Public Schools, 
and practically every amateur of note with these 
qualifications has played for the Corinthians. 
Many of the players have been quite characters 
in their ways, and there is a classic story told of 
¥. C. Bambridge. 

Bambridge—“ Charlie Bam” was the name he 
mostly went by—was one of the original members 
of the club, and as an outside-left he was good 
enough to play for England in eighteen international 
matches. 


The Brothers A. M. and P. M. 

On one occasion he had to turn out with a very 
badly-bruised leg, against a half-back notorious 
for his vigour. Realising that this gentleman 
would make a dead set at his tender limb, ‘‘ Charlie 
Bam ” appcared on the field with a very ostentatious 
bandage and a huge shinguard on the other leg. 
The result was as he expected ; the vigorous half- 
back lost no opportunity of hacking him on that 
leg, and leaving the injured one scornfully alone. 

Then there were the brothers Walters, tho finest 
brother full backs ever secn. They almost invariably 
played together, and were known as “ Morning” 
kad “ Afternoon,” from their respective initials— 
A. M. and P. M. 

G. O. Smith, perhaps the greatest centre-forward 
in the history of football, was a Corinthian, and so 
were W. J. Oukley and L. V. Lodge, the backs ; 
W. R. Moon and G. B. Raikes, goalkeepers ; 
C. Wreford-Brown, half-back ; and G. C. Vassall, 
R. E. Forster, S. S. Harris, and S. H. Day, forwards. 

R. E. Foster—“ Tip” Foster—was an amazing 
inside-left for a year or two, and he played for 
England ayainst Scotland. Blackburn, then of 
Blackburn Rovers, was his partner, and before the 
game G. O. Smith introduced the two. 

“This is Mr. Foster,” he said to the Rover. 

“Mr. Foster just gave me a glance, nodded, and 
said, ‘Ab, how d’you do, Blackburn?’” said 
Blackburn afterwards, “‘ and that was all we said 
to eich other the whole time.” 

Tie Corinthians are great tourists, and have 
bee1 practically everywhere that football is 
Played, 


By Hook or by Crookery 
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SCIENTIFIC EXPERIMENTS IN HAIR CULTURE. 


Thousands of Applications from Grey or 


Scanty-Haired People 


all over the Kingdom for 


Mr. Edwards’ Home-Growing Outfits. 


Striking Evidence of the Widespread Ravages of Hair Poverty and Earcest Desire of the 
Men and Women of Britain to Overcome it. 


The reception that has been given the report of results arrived at by Mr. Edwards, of Harlene *‘ Hair-Drill" fame, 


during his recent experiments in Hair-Culiure, is astounding. 
Personal Home Test of his wonderful method, that a large sta 


So numérous have been the applications for the 
has been kept working at high pressure, otwith- 


standing this, Mr, Edwards has decided to keep the offer open for a day or two, so earnest 13 his desire to save the 
men and women of Britain from paying the heavy penalty for Hair-Scantiness. 


Astounding! Such, in a word, lias been the public’s 
reception of the reports of Mr. Edwards’ experiments 
in Hair Culture, which, accompanied by an offer of 
: Free Personal Home 
‘Tests of his wonder- 
ful hair - growing 
a appeared 
recently in the Press. 
It is striking evi- 
dence that the 
people aro beginning 
to realise what a 
handicap, in busi- 
ness and social life, 
grey or falling hair 
is. 
however, to Mr. 
Edwards—his _life- 
work has been the 


successful treat- 
ment of all forms of 
hair trouble—that 
there is still an 
appalling number 
of men and 
women in the 
the country 
whose hair is 
the reverse of 
healthy, and, 
on their be- 
half, he again 
reprints brief 
rticulars of 
is experi- 
ments and 
keeps his offer 
of Free “ Hair 
Drill” Outfits 
open. 
REMARKABLE 
HAIR - CROWING 
FACTS. 

The sketches here trace the results of the treatment 
by the “Huarlene Hair-Drill ” method of a horse’s 
hair and the human hair, though it may be said that 
the different animals called into use, and the various 
forms of hair disorder treated during ioe experiments 
were numerous. 

The following interesting and valuable facts were 
brought to light :— 

1. There is absolutely no need for the “ too-old-at- 
forty ” fear, for hair can be grown at any age. 

2. “Harlene,” applied in the “Hair-Drill” way, 
stimulates the pores of the scalp, and fiees the hair- 
roots from all accumulations which hinder or destroy 
the growth of the hair-shaft. 

3. “Harlene Hair-Drill” reawakens the dormant 
growing powers (for they are not dead) in even the 
most impoverished heads of hair. 

4. “Harlene” has a stimulating, cleansing, and 
altogether natural effect on the hair follicles, papilla, 
sebaceous glands, and pigment cells, thus insuring 
the perfect condition of these essentials to a healthy 
head of hair. 

6. Not a single form of hair ill-health has not been 
treated during the course of Mr. Edwards’ experiments, 


IMPORTANT. 


A little thought, whether you are man 
or woman, and you will realise that 
a head of healthy luxuriant hair is a 
prize worth gaining, or, If you already 
possess it, worth retaining. Mr. 
Edwards asks you to let him help 
you in either direction. But you must 
apply without delay. 


POST THE FORM TO-DAY. 


ist Day. 7th Day. 


Drawings of Horse’s Hair. Note before treat- 

ment, few conrse bi:t starving hairs and bare 

patches with choked-up hair follicles due to 

neglect and hair disease. The other drawings 

show the immediate beneyit from * Hair-Drill,” 

and the splendid results of consistent use of 
this method, 


lt is ¥4 


HOME HAIR - GROWINC—FREE 
To EDWARDS' “HARLENE” CO., 104 High Holborn, Loudon, W.C. 


Tam concerned atout tha state of my hair. 


Outpt that will show me how to remedy matters. 


touny part of the world, Foreign stamps accepted. 
NAME... .c000e000 
ADDRESS .. 


Peursan'e Weekly, 18 10;13. 


and in all cases results have proved “ Harlene” to be @ 
real tonic hair-grower. 
A REMARKABLE HAIR-CROWING CIFT 
Not content with . 
having established 
facts, Mr. Edwards 
wishes all who realise 
the importance of 
Hair luxuriance and 
beauty, to test his 
method of securing 
it. Thousands have 
already done so, reap- 
ing immediate bene- 
fit, and all who have 
not should apply at 
once as the offer may 
close any moment. 
Simply send in the 


coupon below, filled 
in with your name 
and address, and 
enclosed with 3d. in 
stamps to pay 
oO! 


return 
will receive : 


(1) A trial 
bottle of 
‘‘Hariene,” 
which for 
over 265 
years has 
been Indvo- 
ing Hair 
Health and 
repelling 
Hair disease. 


(2) Full- 
size packet 
of **Cremex” Shampoo Powder, a tried and 
trusted scalp invigorant and sourf remover. 


(3) The Famous ‘‘Hair-Drill” Manual of rules, 
the practice of which for only two minutes a 
day will effectively bring back your youthful 
appearance. 

Women sending for the free Harleno Hair-Drill 
Gift will quickly see how to enhance the luxuriant 
appearance of their hair, and give it such vitality 
that it will seem charged with hidden sunshine. 
Men, too, will find that “ Harlene” will enable 
them to brighten and smarten their appearance 
and retain their hair to any age. ‘The “ Harlene 
Hair-Drill” Free Outfit never fails to convince 
those who send for it of the value of a com- 
plete course. 

Further supplies are obtainable of all chemists 
and stores at the following prices :—‘ Harlene,” 
ls., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. per bottle; “ Cremex,” 1s. 
ner box of seven packets, single packets 2d. Or the 
Prypristora will send them post-free on receipt of 
remittance. Foreizn orders freight extra, All 
Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed. 


7th Day. 


lst Day. 
Compare these drawings of human hair. See 
how, before treatment, several of the hair shafts 
are colourless, and choked to death by scurf. 
The other drawinys show the benefit from 


daily adoption of ‘*Hair-Drill.” Try it on 


your own lair, FREE, 


Please send me the “ Hair-Dri'i”* 
T enclose dd, stamp for postage 


Purchase HOME COOKERY. 


38 OUR GREAT F 


NO GOALS. 
-NO ENTRY FEE. 


HAT YOU HAVE TO DO TO 
WIN OUR STUPENDOUS PRIZE. 


On the entry form opposite you will find the 
mames of the clubs taking part In matches 
to be played on Saturday, Oct. 25th. 

You have first of all to make yourself 
acquainted with the records and capabilities 
of the various clubs, and decide In each case 
which club you think will win. Then drawa 
line in ink through the name of the club 
which you believe will lose. If, in your opinion, 
any of the matches will result in a draw, then 
leave in names of both teams. 


This Football Skill Competition has been devised for 
the amusement of the many tens of thousands of our 
readers who take a kecn mterest in Association Foot- 
ball and to enable them to put their knowledge to 
good account. The prizo offered ie £1,000, and the 
task set enables competitors to display their skill in 
piowne up football, and also tusters their interest in 

e game. 

It 80 resent happens that the success of a team is 
seriously ected the presence or absence of one 
particular player or by other local conditions, in order, 

refore, to enable individual competitors to exercise 
their football skill and knowledge to the fullest extent we 
permit them to send in more than ono entry form where 
they consider it necessary. 

Any number of persons oan inclose their coupons in one 
envelope, provided the proper amount of postage is affixed. 
tee 


RESULT OF FOOTBALL CONTEST No. 4, 


Matches Played on Saturday, Sept. 27th. 


In this contest the consolation prize of £50 has 
been divided among the following competitors, who 
each sent in a coupon containing only one mistake : 
A. E. Toss, 32 Astley Rd., Erdington, Birmingham ; 
A. Watson, Ardwick Hall, je Rd., Manchester; 


an 
W. W1-8on, 3 Station Cottages, Seaford, Sussex. 


FI SO PRIZE 
FOOTER FACTS AND FANCIES, 


@ Interesting little Items respecting some 
of the games in Coupon No. 8. 


Sows teams show a particular fondness for certain 
grounds year after year, and visiting elevens have 
already scored many victories this season on grounds 
upon which they had previously vanquished the home 
teams. 


All the grounds in the First Division of the League 
are largely similar in sizo and character, the turf is 
generally kept in good order and coniiition, and, 
perhaps with one exception, there is nothing peculiar 
about any of the pitches. 

But even ail these items do not explain why it is 
that certain teams aro nearly always sure to win on 
some particular stretch of turf. Lor instance, in 
coupon No. 8, which appears on this page, there are 
two or three games which attract attention in this 


respect. 
The “ Uniteds’ ’’ Duel. 


Manchester United journey to St. James’ Park 
to meet Newcastle United on October 25th. With- 
out going back further than four years, it 1s intereat- 
ing to notice that the Mancunians have won all four 
engagements at Newcastle. Tho margin for last 
season was two goals in favour of Manchester, but for 
the three years preceding only one goal ecparated 
the two teams. 

The game next week will be all the more 
interesting because of this fact. and one can't 
help wondering if the long list of successes which 


is the FIRST 
for 


Week. 


| CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 


MUST COMPLY. 


1, The names of the teams which you believe will lose 
must be crossed out. Where you forecast a draw 
don’t cross out either. 

2. Names and addresses must be written in ink in the 
space provided. Typewriting and blacklead pencil 
eannot be aocepted. 

3. When you have filled up the eutry form, cut it out 
and place it in an envelopo addressed tothe Editor of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, 

.C. Mark your envelope ‘‘ Football No. 8”? in 
the top left-hand corner. All attempts must arrive 
not later thaa first post, Friday, Oct. 24th. 

4, Competitors may scnd in as many entry forms as they 
wish, and any number of persons can inclose their 
coupons in one envelope, provided the proper amount 
of postege is aiixed. . 

5. Thesum of £1,000 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom the Editor receives an entry form bear- 
ing what proves to be the. correct result of ail tho 
matches plexed, In the event of a tie this sum will 
be divided. In the event of one or more matches not 
being played on the date given in the coupon, the 
£1,000 will not be awarded. 

6. Should no competitor give the correct results of all 
the matches played, 100 will be awarded to the 
competitor who sends the entry form containing the 
greatest number of correct results. In the event of a 
tie this sum will be divided. ; 

7. The Editor of PEARSON'S WEEKLY will accept 
no responsibility in regard to the loss or non-delivery 
of any attempt submitted, and proof of posting will 
not be accepted as proof of receipt. 

8 The Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY does not 
assume any responaibility for any alterations that may 
be made im the fixtures given in the entry form. 

9. Noéorrespondence will be entered into in connection 
witb the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

10. The pudlished decision is final, and competitors may 
enter on this understanding only. 

11. No coupon bearing an address in Scotland will be 
eligible for this competition, 


have gono to Manchester United will be further 
augmented by another victory. 

t. James’ Park is not, however, the only ground 
to which Manchester United have shown a partiality. 
The beautiful expanse of grass at Stamford Bridge 
is also one of their happy hunting grouuds. The 
“United” have never lost a League game in that 
classie inclosure. From the initial days of their 
connection with Chelsea, the Manchester team have 
always had the best of the argument. This season 
they defe.ted the “ Pensioners” by two clear goals, 
and last season hy 4—1. 

The Mersey-side First League clubs have also 
shown a decided fancy for each other's pitches. 
Liverpool have woa four out of the last five matches 
at Goodison Park, and Everton, on tle other hand, 
have retaiiuted by defeating their local rivals at 
Anfield in all their last five engagements. 

No matter how poorly some clubs may be playing, 
they always seem to rise to the ocfasion on some 
grounds, and Watford have achieved the distinc- 
tion of escaping defeat for the last five years when 
they have visited Bristol Rovers. 

Watford drew one of the games, but wou all the 
other four; and, what is still more remarkable, on 
two Geeas'uns the Rovers were unable to find the net. 

Tho Uerts’ team have put up some very creditable 
performances this season, and hold the record, so far, 
for the Lirjcsst number of goals scored in one match 
in the three principal leagues. 


The “ Ccbhbbiers'” Visit to Exeter. 


Northampto: have generally found Exeter to 
@ very easy place to collect points. The 


OOTBALL SKILL CONTEST. 


Won Last 


FAGDDLES 


Wausxr Expma 
Ocr 18, 1918. 


YOU MAY SEND AS 
MANY ATTEMPTS AS 


YOU LIKE. 


——_—_. 


PEARSON'S FOOTBALL GONTEST.—Nio. 8. 


Matches to be played on Saturday, Oct. 25th. 


Cross out which you consider will be the losing olub. 
For a draw don’t cross out either. 


Bradford City (1) 
Derby County (1) 


v. Sunderland (5) 
v. West Bromwich A. (2) 


Liverpool (2) v. Oldham Athletic (0) 
Manchester City (1) v. Everton (0) 
Middlesbrough (4) v. Bolton Wanderers (0) 


Newcastle United (1) v. Manchester United (3) 
Preston North End (1) v. Burnley (1) 
Shefficld United (0) v. Sheffield Wednes. (2) 
Tottenham Hotspur (0) v. Blackburn Rovers (1) 
Blackpool v. Woolwich Arsenal 
Barnsley (2) v. Leeds City (0) 
Huddersfield Town (0) v. Birmingham (0) 
Lincoln City (3) v. Grimsby Town (0) 
Cardiff City v. Gillingham 
Exeter City (1) v. Northampton ({) 
Plymouth Argyle (0) v. Reading (1) 
West Ham United (1) v. Crystal Palace (1) 
Bristol Rovers (2) v. Watford (2) 
Matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named club. 
I agree to abide by the decision pubtished in ** Pearson's 
Weckly,’’ and to accept it as firral, and I enter only on 


this understanding, and | agree to abide by tie condi‘ions 
printed in “ Pearson's Weekly.” 


Slgtiatareecisssccccsereeceesssccvccecocssscessecceeres 
BASES Ssissavoncseierizvecansessevvssnexie teereereeces 


COO eee eee eee rose OO ese eee eres eases see seesee see HEeeeeren rae 


The figures which follow the names of the cl-ths cenote 
the number of goals scored in the corresponding match 
last season, Where no figures are given tic c.uds did 


mot meet, 
Closing Date, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 24:b.'{. 


After you've filled up your Football 
Coupon above turn to page 448 and 
win a “Middles” prize. 


preceding seasons they were able to cullect beth 
points on each occasion. 

Exeter City took part in four engagements 
during September without being able to score a 
single goal. They lost two games, but managed te 
draw the other two. Crystal Palace and Coventry 
City, who were their opponents, likewise were un .ble 
to get a shot past the goalkeepers. Exeter gained 
their first victory on October lat, when they defeated 
Merthyr Town by three clear goals. The match was 
remarkable for the fact that it not only enabled the 
Devonshire team to score their first goal of tae 
season, and their first victory. but also that it wes 
Exeter's initial victory over a Welsh club. 


The Sheffield ‘‘Derby."’ 


The first of the local Derbies in Sheffield is due on 
October 25th, between the Wednesday and Sheflield 
United, and the encounter takes place at Bramall 
Lane. ‘The cames between these local rivals have often 
been of an even character. Sheffield Wednesdey, 
however, won both games last season, by a narrow 
margin. Sheffield United appears to have tho better 
attack, while the defence of the Weduesday scems 
to be the more stubborn. The gan is sure to 
attract an immense crowd, and will doubtiess pro- 
duce many thrills and cause a deal of excitement. 

Another very interesting match in ine £1,000 
coupon ie the gamo between Preston North End 
and Burnley, the two teams which gained promo- 
tion last season. Last year they met each other twice 
in the Second Division, and both matches resulted ir 
draws. The first, at Deepdale, ended one ll, and 
the second, at Turf Moor, finished with a couple of 


“Cobblers” dew there last year, but in the three | goals accredited to each team. 


Mrs, Windsor, Governor of the Food and Cookery Association, writes reguiarly on cookery for HOME NOTES. 
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£1,178 IN CASH PRIZES 


MUST BE WON IN A WEEK. 
Enter at Once for the Great 


PHOSFERINE 
Word-Making Contest 


Competition Closes October 21. £1,178 will be Paid by October 28. 


FIRST PRIZE £500 CASH. 


2nd Prize £200. 3rd Prize £100. 4th Prize £50. 

5th Prize £25. 6th Prize £10. 7th Prize £5. 

75 £1 Prizes. 150 10s. Prizes. 300 5s. Prizes. 504 2s. 6d. Prizes, 
PRIZE MONEY PAID SEVEN DAYS AFTER CLOSING DATE. 


How to Win the Awards. | Conditions of Competition. 

‘ : “ ; my Each list of words must be accompanied by the outer cardboard 
With any of the ten letters in the word PHOSFERINE case which has enclosed a bottle of Phosferine, the greatest Tonic 
make as many new words as you can. The words formed and Digestive—the proven remedy for all disorders of the nervous 

ae cope = i. : system. The case may be folded flat in order to send easily through the post. 
mi ‘ all be in common use, and to be found in ag ordinary The newspaper coupon printed with this announcement must also be carefully 
dictionary. Only the letters in the word “ Phosferine” may filled in and attached to each list. 
be used, and if a letter appears no more than once in the All Lists will be carefully scrutinised, and in the event of a tie, neatness and 


i clearness of writing will be taken into account in making the awards. No 


word ‘ Phosferine person employed by the proprietors of Phosferine will be allowed to enter this 


it is to be used only once in each word 


made. The Prizes will be awarded to individual competitors contest. 
sand) ‘ we 7 . The sender of the longest list will be awarded the first prize—the sender of 
sending in the longest and most accurate lists. Write vat the second longest the second prize, and so on. Only one prize will be awarded 
lists on large sheets of white paper. to each competitor, but several members of the same family may compete. Each 
attempt must be accompanied by a coupon and a Cardboard case which has 
Examples of Words: enclosed .. bottle of Phosferine. se can be obtained from any 
= Chemist or Store, price 1+; or larger size, 2/6 (contains nearly four times the 

HORSE SON SHOP PEER PEERS quantity), either size will qualify for entry to the competition. 


Enter Now!! Be an Early Starter !! There are 1.036 Cash Prizes. 
Make Sure of One. Send in a List of Some Kind. Closing Date October 2Ist. 


PHOSFERINE PRIZE COUPON 
ae “CLOSING DATE OCTOBER 21st. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


* 
Name: ard fell ig rags ca:ssasseseevsoseessvnceesd cntoab ccd ocovatssasasnvnanasvessuaanesverestasossenecovies heoiaenadevensenseessie eovanesdes Write in 


address of com-. figures in No. of words 


petitor. State this circle oa ay List is 
Whether — Mr., AGAreSS....ssssrssserssssssesessessnseeeneeanveneenssesensensuneensnecascasonenee nen sensenaneseanaceenesenaenene ene een ees the number 

Mrs., Miss, Rev. of words on 

or other title. your list. 


YTETIRTERUTETILI LETTE ERT R TCC Er Ieee eee eee ererrrerrrr ere) 


THIS Coupon must be attached to every list sent in, and accompanied by the outer cardboard case which has enclosed a 
bottle of Phosferine (the bottle should NOT be sent). All lists must be sent in to PHOSFERINE COMPETITION 
DEPARTMENT, 35 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C., not later than the first Postal Delivery on October 21st. A list of Prize- 
winners will appear in the “Daily Mail” on October 28th. Read the instructions carefully, as no correspondence can be entered into in 
regard to this Competition. The decision of the Proprietors of Phosferine is final, and the receipt of an attempt by Competitors is an 
acceptance of this condition. 


* Write your name and address on your list of words as well, in case this coupon is indistinct or gets lost. 
PBPBPEP PAP APL 
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ACKINTOSH’S 


The only Custard | Toffee-de_ 
¢ that “tastes as good 
. as it looks” is— 


e + 
Birds 
the Perfect Custard! 


Sold in Pkts., 2 for 1}d—Bores 4d and 73d, 
and LARGE 8}d Tins. 


A Perfect Instrument for every . 


SPECIFICATION 
Solid oak cabinet, highly 
» strong. silent, 


plated tone-arm and Pathe 
patent sound box, fitted 


Are You Troubled 


a . Spreath contracted fe 9 
ye eats Plays Without Needles |™rexstar“ by, ASTHMA : 
Gascen &'. Uf balance paid A wonderful invention. most’ suffocated by ~. 


SSF seo wees celowted. A Permanent Sapphire is Used. hat ‘bors perane 
ling cough? Are you 

kept awake night 
after night? Don't 
suffer longer, but 
et Potter's Asthma 
ure. Gives in- 


HIS © SAPHIONE" is a’ marvel of construction; the specially designed reflecting horn reproduces 

to absclute perfection; the full, rich, mellow tone is obtained with the acme of compactness, It 
makes all the difference between the LIVING TONE and an echo. @ The “ SAPHONE” 
requires no needles, there 1s no bother, your records wear longer, and the scratching noise is reduced 
to nd @ Our guarantee is our offer of SEVEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL: we are sure you cannot 


stant relief, and 
ted vo be pleased : awe sell the “ SAPHONE” on its merits. 


works wonders in 
Asthma, Tepockis. 
YOU CHOOSE YOUR 20 SELECTIONS — ae 
{rom our list of 200 marvellous PATHE SAPPHIRE DISCS made 
by all the leading English Artistes and Bands, including :— 


Harry Champica. Jack Lorimer. Little Tied. 
Jack Charman Kirkby Lene, Albert Whelsa. 

- Whit Cusliffe Sam Mayo. Billy Williams. 
Bea Davies. John McCormack. Empire Orcheot 
Peter Dawnon, Billy Merson. -— tig 
Harry Dearth. Ernest Pike. Bend of HM. lobeb 
Will Evaes. Alesander Prisee Guards. 

Tom Finglaes. Eile Retiord. Band of H.M. Seote 
George Formby. Ruby Roya. Guards 

Stantey Kirkby Mark Sheridaa. Imperial Symphony 
Harry Lauder. Sammy Shields Ocebestes, 
Sergeant Leggett. Daisy Taytor ete., ete. y 


lung troubles. The 
best remedy for bron- 
chitis of children, 


POTTER’S 


Asthma Cure 
is quite safe to use. . 
It contains no opiates, and neither 
causes headaches nor bad after- 
effects, Itissosure togive relief that 
youshould accept FreeTrial at once 
Fill up form and you will receive Free 
Trial of Potter’s Asthma Cure, anda 
little beok “Are you Asthmatic? ’— 
full of facts as to the cause, prevention 
and cure of asthma and bronchitis. 
-Potter’s Asthma Cure is supplied by 
chemists, herbalists and stores, for f/- 


Sign this Form To-day 


To Potter & Clarke, Ltd., Artillery 
ang London, E. Please send 
Free Trial of Potter’s Asthma Cure. 


Yow can hear these in your home, and all wilt hring you the charm of 
their wonderftlertertainment, No matter which records youchoose, | 
they are sure to be good, brung specially sclected by experts. 
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By SCUDAMORE JARVIS. 


remarked Private Cole: 
ment that was raging in the 


arrack-room. 


them abominations—helmets. Yank was a cheery sort | heard.’ 


o’ expressing things. His great pal was 


‘em sitting together in the ‘lath outfit,’ which was | ways’ doing it, and do 


o' guys doing tolerable well at it.’ 


penny. ‘So long as it ain’t murdering policemen or | towa 
marrying Suffragettes I'm game.’ 


the house. 


off with a girl, ain’t it?’ leave it all to me.’ 


of the stunt comes in when you ask fora ransom. Do | who wasn’t 


him ; secondly, that sort o’ thing can’t be done in | thousands o’ pounds to 
England; and, last of all, there ain't no one about here | tipped the flask 


chap in barracks. 


Society, a gang in New York that does a side line | reminder. 


from five thousand pounds quick, the old bird’s duc | and so on, till she pays.’ 


o’ the years I 


ve wasted soldiering when I.might have reminder.’ 


§ -aThe Downfall Of Dillon 
7 The Story of a Little Kidnapping Scheme Which 7 
\ Went Wrong. 3 


“ Yankgsgs are a jolly sight too smart sometimes,” | been swanking around in a gaff top-sail hat wi 
cme into a heated argu- ship’s cable watch-chain fet ig gal 7 
Good,’ ses Yank, ‘ that’s fixed and settled then. 


“I remember one we had in this very regiment. | We'll get an advance of pay from Colour-Sergeant 


Dillon was his name, called Yank for short, and he | Chingford and buy a store o' food and dri 

paid his money and got naturalised ‘specially to join | guy, for we anal tcl him decent. sp hae 

the British Army, w ich when you come to think of | B. Company’s barrack-room to keep 

it was a bit of a compliment, for Yankee soldiers get | no one up that end of the block, and the old 
id like Dukes, and, what’s more, don’t have to wear | geezer might howl hisself hoarse without being 


Then we'll rig up 


o’ cuss with a habit o° saying ‘Geo’ on every occasion, “** How will you abduct him?’ ses Tiny, 
chewing gum, and speaking through his nose like most | doubtful. ‘It ain’t like stealing a dog or a chicken, 
Americans, and he amused us ot pel on his way | you know, and youcan’t pick up a twenty-stone million- 
: iny Martin, | aire and walk off with him under your arm.’ 
six foot four he was, and most evenings you could see ““* It’s as easy as pie,’ ses Yank. ‘There's several 
jath , w drink is the best ; but if 
Yank’s name for the canteen, it being built o’ wood. can’t work that stunt there’s always chloroform onthe 
“ Yank and Tiny, like everybody e se for that matter, | good ole-fashioned sandbag.’ 
suffered from a chronic shortage o’ cash, for 1s. 3d.a | —‘‘ ‘ I'd rather do it with the drink drugging business,’ 
day when you have a dollar thirst on you in the fore- | ses Tiny. ‘There's a risk o° getting excited and 
noon, as Yank put it, don’t go surprising fur, and they | hitting too hard with the sandbag.’ 
was forever trying to fix up some idea for improvin; we We'll try the dodge o' getting him doped to start 
things. Yank had a wonderful inventive brain, and | with,’ ses Yank, ‘and to-morrow we'll go up to the 
it’s my belief that if he'd stopped at home in New | Manor and see what we can do.’ 
York he'd have made good. ; : “Tiny and Yank spent the next morning fitting up 
“*Say, Tiny,’ he ses one night, ‘I reckon I gotter | the barrack-room and blocking the windows so’s the 
idea what'll fix us good and plenty. A new trade, so | prisoner couldn’t figger out where he was shut up, and 
to speak—leastwaye, it’s a new trade so fur as Fngland’s | in the afternoon when everything was ready they got 
concerned, but across the streak there’s a hull bunch | into civvy clothes, took ‘the regimental cart, and 
, ral ; ‘ . drove out to the Manor House. They Icft the cart 
“*'Let’s have it,’ ses Tiny, who'd spent his last | tied a Bee the shrubbery, and, getting out, walked up 


“Their luck was in, for they hadn’t fur bef 
“Yank took a look round to see if the canteen bar- | they met a rather shabbily- dressed. Phioke cami 


man was listening. towards them along the drive. 
i ““* Have you ever heard of the word Abduction ?’ “*That’s the ae ses Yank, in a whisper. ‘ He 
e ses. 


: ; always had a name for being the worst-dressed million- 
““* Abduction?” ses Tiny. ‘ Why that’s running | aire in the States. Don't’ you open vour mouth— 


“* The worst of you, ole sport,’ ses Yank, ‘is that ‘¢* Morning, sir,’ ses Yank, raising his hat wonderful 
your mind’s forever running on the fair sex—can't lite. ‘ What slap up grounds you have here anyway. 
you give em a miss in baulk now and again? Abduc- | Licks old Virginny every time.’ 
tion does mean carrying off someone, but not neces- “ Yank a wonderful soft-soapy way with him, 
sarily a girl. But that ain’t the hull outfit—the cream | and by Baling phous the States he had the ole feller, 

a bad sort o’ cuss as millionaires go, talking 
you get me 2 ‘ . : away affable and pleasant in no time, so that when 

“Not quite,’ ses Tiny, a bit took back. ‘Are you | Yank pulled out his flask with the dope in it the 
suggesting that we should abduct someone and kcep | millionaire couldn’t very well refuse. 


’em till we get a ransom ?’ — ; ‘“** Real rye,’ says Yank, with a wink. ‘Got a few 
“* Tiny, ole sport, you've got it in once,’ ses Yank. | bottles when I was home last fall, and a couple o’ 
‘ That's jest about the size of it.’ drinks o’ this stuff is calculated to make you go round 
“Tiny whistled. chewing door-knockers.’ 
““* There ain’t no sense in it,’ ses he. ‘ First of all es ye 


Spinks didn’t need arsting twice. 
we ’aven’t no place to keep the bloke when we've got | thirsty eye, and a nose what must have cost some 
int, and in two shakes he’d 
; and was letting it trickle down a throat 
worth abducting.’ as wide and dusty as a main road in Augu 
“* Ain’t there?’ ses Yank. ‘Now, hear me. In “* Catch him,’ ses Yank, in a whisper, and Tiny put 
the first place we've got the hest part o’ barracks to | out his arm just in time to take Hiram’s weight as hc 
ourselves owing to the battalion being away on zgered sideways. He'd got it properly in the neck, 
manceuvres, and none of the rooms are occupied. It'd | and being as limp as a wet rag and as heavy as half a 
be as easy as pie to keep a bloke locked up safe in one | ton o’ pig lead, they had a rare job to get him to the 
of the empty rooms, for barring you and me and Colour- | transport cart. However, they was 
Sergeant, Chingford, who's always tight, and Captain | quartermaster’s fatigues, and so knew how to deal 
Robinson, who's always away on leave, there ain’t a | with heavy baggage, and half-an-hour later they was 
4 safe back in barracks with the old guy sleeping peace- 
“*You say this sort o’ thing can’t be done in | fully in a cot in the barrack-room. 
England, but that’s because it ain’t been tried, so the ‘** Now for the letter to the ole woman,’ ses Yank, 
sooner we start the better, and as for there being no | getting out pen and paper. ‘Gee, won't the ole lady 
one to abduct, what about that millionaire guy what’s | start fireworks when she gets it.’ 


It started with the 


just come to hang out at the Manor. He's a Yank “Yank was a bit of an artist as well as a lit’rary man, 

same as myself, and it'd be only polite as a fellow- | and that letter was a work of art. 

countryman to put him up for a few days.’ skull and crossbones, a dagger dripping blood, and a 
Tiny whistled again—he was too took back to | hand with three fingers missing, which Tiny said looked 


speak. like a signpost. Then came the word Rerache, which 

“* Hiram Y. Spinks is his name,’ went on the | Yank said was Eyetalian for revenge, and after that 
Yank. ‘Made his money in the sausage and canned | came the Ictter saying that the millionaire, Hiram Y. 
goods line, and worth, from all accounts, best part o’ | Spinks, was a prisoner in the hands of the Mafia 
five million. We collar him one day, stow him away | Secret Society, and unless five thousand in gold was 
in barracks, and write a letter to his missis telling her | placed under a certain tree within twenty-four hours, 
that her husband is in the clutches of the Italian Mafia | one of Hiram’s ears would be sent to her as a gentle 


in abduction, and that unless she separates herself “** After that,’ ses Yank, ‘we'll send her his nose, 


to be shot full o’ holes.’ “*Tf she doesn’t pay at 
“** You'd shoot him ?’ ses Tiny. all, I s’pose she'll get him 
“ Nit,’ ses Yank, ‘that’s only a figger o’ speech. | all back in instalments like 
As a matter o’ fact she'd part with the cash at once, | a serial story ?’ ses Tiny. 
for Americans are brought up to that sort o’ thing. «That's about the shape 
Now, Tiny ole sport, are you good for earning five | of it,’ ses Yank; ‘ but 
thousand golden pounds easy. If you're content to | don’t you worry, ’cos there 
work your fingers to the bone for thirty cents aday, | won't be any need for | 
T ain't, carving, I can tell vou. | 
“* Game,’ ses Tiny, getting up and shaking Yank’s | The ole lady will pay up 
hand. ‘ Of course, I’m game. Lumme, I wish my ole | smart enough without 
man had brought me up to the abducting trade. Think | having ears sent her as a ‘4, 


“ But that’s where Yank was wrong, for next dav, 
‘stead o’ five thousand jimmy o's, there was a nois 
from Mrs. Hiram Y. saying that if they had hor 
husband they were welcome to him, and she was very 
much obliged to them for taking him away. So fur 
from paying them for bringing him back she was more 
7 a to write them a handsome cheque for keeping 

m. 
“Snakes alive!’ ses Yank. ‘What a plump 
unnatural, hard-hearted woman. Now we're up 


against it good and plenty. The only thing we can 


do now is to try and get it out of the old man. He 
probably values his own freedom.’ 

“ Ole Hiram had just recovered from the dope when 
they went into the room, and was sitting up, blinking 
his eyes and rubbing his head, which was mighty sore. 

‘““* Where am I 2’ ses he in a weak voice. 

“<T'll tell you all about it,’ ses Yank as he handed 
him a whisky-and-soda, which he neeted pretty bad. 
‘ Fact o’ the matter, Mr. Spinks, you’ ve been kidnapped, 
and unless you pay us the sum of five thousand pounds 
we shall keep you a prisoner for the rest of vour life.’ 

‘“* Hiram opened his eyes wide and held out his glass 
for another whisky-and-soda which Yank gave him. 

“** So that’s the shape of it,’ ses he, looking round at 
the tucker and drink that Yank and Tiny had brought 


him. 

“*That’s the shape of it,’ ses Yank, and then ho 
told him of Mrs. Hiram’s letter, and Hiram sighed 
deeply. 

“** A crool, hard-hearted woman,’ ses he. Then he 
got up and shook Yank warmly by the hand. 

‘** Stranger,’ ses he, ‘ you done me a real good turn. 
All my life I been trying to get away from my wife. I 
went to San Reno to get a divorce, but it fell through 
somehow. I run away and tried to hide my identity, 
but couldn’t do it, and now, without asking nor taking 
any trouble, I got my heart’s desire.’ 

“** Wodyermean, ole sport ?’ ses Yank in a little, 
weak voice. 

‘«* This,’ ses Hiram, waving his arm round the room. 
‘Plenty to cat, plenty to drink, a nice, comfortable 
bed to lie in, and no wife to nag me. It’s paradise. 
Don’t wake me up,’ 

‘He turned over on his side and started to snore, 
but Yank shook him by the shoulder. 

“*Say,’ he ses, ‘ain’t you going to write me a 
twenty-five thousand-dollar cheque for your 
freedom ?’ 

“* Cheque,’ ses Hiram. ‘Ireedom! IF should 
smile! Twenty-five thousand dollars. Don't make 
me laugh—I gotter sore lip. Go ‘way and leave me.’ 

“Yank and Tiny looked at cach other with their 
mouths open. The bottom had fallen out of the 
abduction game in a most surprising fashion, and they 
see that it was no go. It was better to acknowledge 
defeat at once than wait till the pig-hcaded ole Hiram 
had cost ’em a mint o’ money for keep. 

“* See here,’ ses Yank, catching hold of Hiram’s 
shoulder, ‘ you get along out o’ this. We ain't no use 
for the likes o’ you. Push off!’ 

“* Push off? Not much!’ ses Hiram slecpily. 
‘I’m very comfortable here.’ 

‘“** If you don’t go,’ secs Yank, © I'm goin to chuck 


you out.’ 
“* Will you?’ ses Hiram, turning nasty. * An‘! if 
you do I'll go straight up to the nearest policeman and 
ave you arrested for abduction, blackmail, and 


attempting to extort money under threats. Get m:?’ 

“*T do,’ ses Yank, very limp and meck. 

He sat down and started to whistle. 

“*T reckon I got the drop on you ?’ ses Hiram, alter 
a bit. 

“* Reckon you have,’ ses Yank. 

“*T never missed a chance o’ doing a deal yet, 
however small,’ ses Hiram, after a bit. * Vl git fora 


fiver out o° kindness to you—not a farthing Irs.’ 
“Yank whistled again, and him and Tiny went. 
outside to talk it over. Leastways, Vinay did most of 
the talking, and all he did was to call Vank seven 
different sorts o° coloured fools for baving let hin in 
for such a gol-darn, silly stunt. In the cnd, however, 
they sec pretty clearly that the ole mw had got “om 
in a round turn with two half hitches. There was only 
one thing to do, and that was to get out of it as best 
they could, so they went to the colour-scrgcant, and, 


aftcr a lot o’ trouble, got an advanc™ of two pun ton 
each. 
“ Hiram was asleep when they got back, but he 
woke up when he heard the money chink. 

“*Thanks,’ ses he as he took the five quid. “I 
reckon that's the easiest earned monvy [ ever struck. 
I never expected to get a fiver out 0° kidnappers for 


not abducting me ; still, they always said that Hiram 


Y. could squeeze blood out of a stone anit with that 


he walked out of barracks, leaving Yenk and Tiny 
looking like as if they'd just been roped in for a sub- 
scription to a foreign mission. 


‘The cream of the joke come out liter when they 


found that the feller they'd abdact\) ws not Hiram Y. 
at all, but Hiram’s gardencr. 


When Mrs. Hiram got Yank’s letter, ard it wag 


discovered that tho gardener was missing, they put. 
two and two together and tho wily Hiram dictaiod 
the letter suppose:l to bo sent by his wife which so 
upset Yank’s little game. 


Hints on how to play both Rugby and Association Football are givea in this week's SCOUT. 


449 
DAINTY DISHES. 


Prosted Pears. 

Take as many large pears as required, and 
rtewy them wholo in a syrup mado by allowing. two 
cupfuls of sugar to a gill of water. When tender, 
take out and lay on a sieve to drain in a warm 
oven. Beat the white of an ogg stiffly, add four 
ounces of fine sugar, a tablespoonful of lemon-juice. 
and a fow drops of water. Beat the mixture till 
it is quite thick. Cover the pears with this, and 
place in a cool oven to stiffen. 


Eg¢ Pie, 
Crease a piedish, line with fine breadcrumbs, 
scason with salt and pepper. Cover with a layer of 


sliced tomatoes, then with one of mashed potatoes. 
On this break four or five eggs, according to the size 
of the dish. Scatter chopped gherkins or capers 
over this, thon put more breadcrumbs, then another 
layer of tomatoes, till the dish is full, letting the 
Jast laycr be ono of breadcrumb:. Put a few knobs 
¢ of butter on this, and bake for fifteen minutes. 

Dried Apricot Jam. 

Take ono pound of dried apricots and soak 
them in four pints of water for forty-eight hours. 
Then boil together for one hour and a half. Add 


‘ghree pounds of sugar. and boil for one hour longer. 
Blanch « an ounce of almonds and add just after the 
sugar. Place in pots, and store. This is an 


economical winter jam.—({For this recipe a pair 
of scissors has been awarded to Mrs. CocKERIL1, 11 
Granville Place, Bradford Road, Otley, Yorks.) 


Mealy Jobnnies. 

Take one pound of fresh beef suet, mince it 
fincly, add one pound and three-quarters of oatmeal, 
a desscrtspoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful of 
whitc pepper, and one onion, finely minced. -Mix 
all the ingredients her. Procure somo skins 
from the butcher, wash them well, run the water 
into them several times, then cut into sausage 
lengths. Fill with tho mixture, but do not put in 
too much, or the puddings will break while cooking. 
Tie the ends securely, prick with a darning noodle, 
and boil for an hour. Keep in bran or oatmeal, 
and they will remain good for months. To preparo 
for lunch or supper, boil for ten minutes, or grill 
under the gas- ier. : 


Three Cheese Recipes. 
Checse Pudding. 

Melt one ounce of butter in half a pint of warm 
milk. then mix together a quarter of a pound of 
breadcrumbs, two ounces of grated cheese, a salt- 
apace! of mustard, and a seasoning of salt. Pour 
the heated milk over this mixture, add the beaten 
yolk of an “Re, then whip the white to a stiff froth, 
and stir lightly in. Pour the mixturo into a pint 
piedish previously well greasea, and bake for 
tifteen minutes. 


Savoury Cheese-cakes. 


HOME NOTFS PAGE. Conducted 
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‘ake two ounces of rice and cook in half a pint | 


of milk for fifteen minutes, then add three ounces 
of grated cheese and a tablespoonful of mixed herbs. 
Allow to boil for five minutes longer, then add two 
‘ounces of mashed potato and a seasoning of pepper. 
Whip one egg to a froth and add the last thing. 
Form into flat cakes, roll in breadcrumbs, and fry 
in boiling fat. 
Cheese Sandwiches. 

Place three tablespoonfuls of grated cheese in 
a bowl, add two tablespoonfuls of condensed milk, 
a dash of cayenne pepper, and a little very finely 
shredded celery. Spread on thin bread-and-butter, 
form into sandwiches, and serve. 


NEURALGIA AND HEADACHE 


INSTANTLY RELIEVED BY A FREE 
; PRESCRIPTION. 

From Health Notes: “I publicly give the 
following prescription, which cured me of chronic 
neuralgia and headache, in the hope that some 
poor sufferer may benefit by it : Go to the nearest 
chemist’s shop and get 60 grains of Kephaldol in 
tablet form. ‘Take two tablets at once, which will 
give instant relief, and one can be taken each 
hour till cured. 

* I was surprised at the cure gained in such a 
simple way. I understand the prescription came 
originally from a famous apecintte in nerve pains. 
Some of my friends suffering from Neuritis, 
Sciatica. Lumbago, Rheumatism, and Influenza 
tell me it has done just as much for them, and 
that they would not be without it. I guarantee it 
will knock these pains every time. It has never 
failed me.” 


“Cookery Taught Here,” by Mrs. Windsor, the famous expert, is a special new feature in HOME NOTES. 


By  MADEMOISELLE 
“ JEANNETTE,” 
The Parisian Bea 

Spscialist. . 
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(In this article Jeannette 

tells our readers how to give 

a wave to the hair which 

will remain in for at least 
a week.) 

ALMosT every woman, whether quite young or 
of more mature age, improves her whole appear- 
ance if her hair is prettily waved and becomingly 
dressed, 


Naturally Wavy Hair 

is unfortunately very rare, and curling and waving 
tongs, when used in the ordinary way, are most 
injurious, making the hair harsh and brittle, and in 
the case of fair or auburn hair spoiling the colour. 

To wave the hair so that it does not receive any 
injury, and yet will retain the wave for some days, 
requires the expenditure of a slightly longer time 
than would be necessary in the ordinary way, but 
even the busy woman, the clerk or typist, could 
and would spare a little while, say, on a Saturday 
afternoon or Sunday morning to waving her hair, if 
it would last for the remainder of the week. 


How to Start. 

Shake the hair down, brush it out, then dip a 
perfectly clean brush into some soft water, and pass 
it through the hair, making it slightly damp but not 
wet. Then take a strip of soft thin muslin, the full 
length of the hair, and about five inches wide, make it 
quite damp, take a strand of the hair, fold the muslin 
over it, and apply the waving tongs, making the 
waves in the usual way, from the roots downwards. 

The waving tongs should not be too hot, and 
should: remain on the muslin till it becomes dry. 
Then redamp the muslin, and apply to another 
strand of hair till the whole head has been treated. 

When all the hair has been wayed, comb it 
through lightly and dress it. This wave will 
remain in for a week. 

Should the hair be very harsh and naturally dry, 
rub a very little oil into the roots before commencing 
the wave. Remember always to put the waves 
each time in the same place, and gradually the hair 
will remain in waves longer and longer until it 
becomes almost natural. 


A Quicker Though Not So Lasting Method. 

nother method of inducing a natural looking 
wave consists of applying a curling fluid and then 
arranging the hair in waves with invisible hairpins 
til it becomes quite dry. 

When dry the pins are removed and the hair 
remains waved. To do this brush the hair out, 
damp it with a curling fluid, then comb it flat 
against the head. 

Divide the hair with a centre parting, and with a 
fine comb push it out for about an inch from the 
parting, then slip in an invisible hairpin, fastening 
it in place. Arrange the pins at a distance of an 
inch or an inch and a half apart along the side of the 
head on both sides of the parting, pulling the hair 
out between each pin till the whole has been done. 
Leave the pins in till the hair is perfectly dry, then 
remove and comb lightly throug, 


A Curling Fluid. 

There are many curling fluids which can be 
bought ready for use, but for those who prefer to 
make their own, the following will be found 
excellent : 

Take one ounce of gum arabic, half an ounce of 
moist sugar, and dissolve them in three-quarters of 
a pint of water. When dissolved add two ounces of 
rectified spirit and shake thoroughly. Bottle and 
use when required. 


Points to Remember. 

1. Always put the waving tongs each time to the 
position of the uld wave, as by doing this the hair 
will eventually assume a natural wave. 

2. When using curling fluid, use very little, but 
brush it. well into the hair. 

3. When combing out the hair after waving it use 
a little brilliantine on the comb. The best way to 
do this is to drop a little into the palm of the hand, 
rub the hand over the hairbrush, then rub the comb 
on the brush. By doing this just the right quantity 
will be applied to the hair. 


(“ Jeannette” will be pleased to answer questions on 
any subject connected with the toilet. Letters to be ad- 


dressed ** Jeannette” care of Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, - 


and accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope.) 


by Isobel, 


How to Wave Your’ Hair 


Wrex rxpina 
Oct. 18, 1915. 


HOME HINTS. 


A Use for Bacon Rind. 

Placo the rind in the oven, melt it down, and 
store the fat for making pastry. 
To Pree Dishes and Forks 

From tho smell of fish, wash them in hot water 
to which a largo spoonful of mustard has been addcdl. 
To Keep Hair Brushes in Good Condition. 

After washing with soda and borax dissolved in 
warm water, dip the bristles in hot water in which 
a little alum has been dissolved.—( Reply to W. J.C.) 
To Clean a Stained Knife. 

Cut a potato in half, smear it over with brick- 
dust, and rub over the stained knife. Then polish 
with a duster or leather, and all the stains will 
disappear. 

A Cake-Baking Hint. 

After greasing the cake-tin put it in the oven 
and allow the fat to boil. Then while it is boiling 
pour in the cake mixture. This makes the cak:- 
much lighter, and less butter or lard is required for 
greasing.—(For this hint a prize has been awarded 
to Mrs. Morton, 3 The Martina, High Street, Herne 
Bay.) 

To Wash a Plush Tablecloth. 

Place the cloth in a bath of cold water to which 
a handful of salt has been added. Allow it to 
soak for ten minutes then remove it and place in a 
bath of hot water to which some shredded soap 
has been added. Do not rub or wring the table- 
cloth, squeeze it through the hands, rinse in warm 
water, and hang todry. A little ammonia should 
be added to the rinsing water and the cloth shaken 
at intervals while drying. 
is You Want to be a First-class Cook, 

You must read Mrs. Windsor'’s weekly lesson 
in Home Nores. “Cookery Taught here” is 
the best cookery feature there has been for vears, 
for it not only tells you how to cook, but also gives 
the reason why foreverything youdo. The author, 
Mrs. Windsor, is a cookery tcacher of twenty years’ 
standing, and has taught thousands of pupils in 
her time. Buy a copy of Home Notes this weck— 
it will only cost you a penny—and efter you've 
read Mrs. Windsor’s article in it you won't willingly 
miss another in her series. : 


A Hint for the Men of the Family. 

A burnt cork rubbed on a razor strop will answer 
if shavers happen to run out of razor paste. 
A Smouldering Cigarette End, 

Or thesmoke froma pipe, blown onan aspidistra 
plant will rid it of insects. 
Soap 

Rubbed well into a corn night and moviing 
will cure it if persevered with. (For these three 
hints a. pair of scissors has been awardel to A. 
Coates, 21 Thorrolds Road, Fulham, S.W.) 


Five Uses for Glycerine. 

Por Burns and Scaids, : 

Use glycerine and borax mixed with linseed oil. 
When Sugar 

Is forbidden, glycerine can be uscd with 
success to sweeten stewed fruits and custards. 
To Soften Water 

In which flannels are to be washed, allow two 
teaspoonfuls of glycerine to a tub of water. 


When Making Cakes, 
Allow one teaspoonful of glycerine to every 
und of flour. This makes the cake light and 
eathery when it is baked. 


When Making Jams, 
Add three teaspoonfuls of glycerine to cvery 
pound of fruit. It prevents fermentation. 


10,000 6d. Powder Leaf 
Books Distributed Free. 


Oatixe Powper Leaves are put up in daint.“ beor- 
lets containing 100 leaves. They will be fovmdi mest 
useful to all Ladies, All that is necessary is tu tear out 
a leaf, rubbing it over the face. The paper will then 
absorb and remove all oiliness, perspiration and dust 
from the skin and leave in their place a delicate 
deposit of powder. Tho Powder Leaves are supplic:l 
in three tints, and are delicately perfumed. 

To introduce this dainty toilet requisite, the pri- 
prietors will give one of these 6d. Powder Leaf Bo ‘k- 
lets, absolutely free, to all who send for one of th» 
Oatine Shampoo Powders, the price of which is 2d., ul 
send a further ld. for postage. Address: The Outiny 
Company, 189B, Oatine Buildings, Boro’, London, 8.E. 
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DRINK H 


onquered ih 3 Days. 

te peel have passed since I was freed 
from the drink habit by taking the three 
‘ays’ treatment. Since then I have been the 
means of aiding ¢hensands of mea and women 
tu give up alcohol. Some have willingly taken 
treatment. others have been saved without 
kuowing the canse; but all are unanimous iu 
stating that they would not 
touch alcohol again. The 
improvement ia the health 
of an ex-drinker is mervel- 
lous when he gives up 
alcohol by aid of my treat- 
ment. fen drinking a 
M bottle of whisky or more 
@ daily are safely and effec- 
tively stopped by the three 
days’ method. No danger 
to health, bet a steady 
improvement manifests 
itself from day to day. 
{bere is uo inclination for alcohol; ‘he former 
wtrinker is surprised and delighted at the great 
change, and nothing will induce him to begin 
dvinking again. 

The legions of testimonials, with photo- 
graphs, which come to me from over the 
country offer irrefutable eviden of tha 
sterling merit of my treatment. I sem@ ample 
proof to every inquirer. 

book. It 


It costs nothing to receive m: 
tells of my own experience, and of bow you can 
save yourself or another. 
mine as a genuine, re- BOOK 
liable, and safe treatment, 

that can be taken in one’s 

own home privately. The 

restrictions. I count friends by the thousands 
throughout the ceectey —asens and women who 
are known to me only by correspondence—who 
cinnot sufficiently praise the Woods’ treatment. 
syplication. Iappeal especially to those who 
have money on treatments which have 
xo satisfactory effect. Correspondence is 
strictly confidential. 


‘fhere is no other method 
FREE 

treatment is supplied 
I will send you my book in plain, scaled 

EDWARD J. 


that can compare with 

under legal guarantee, involving no obnoxious 
cuvelope promptly, ies paid, on receipt of 
0 Nortole direct (251 A.M), LONDON, W.C. 


MAVE YOU THOUGHT OF 


Accurately propo-tioned. 
Prices from & 7%. 6ft. din. 
. Cash or 
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A USEFUL BARGAIN 


A Magnificent 50]- Service of Real Sheffield Cutlery (,57,) for £1 


sent carriage paid for 2/- only, the Balance 


payable in easy instalments of 2/- per Month, 
TO ALL APPROVED ORDERS 
For Fourteen Days Only. 


THE BRITISH SUPPLY STORES, the noted merchants of CANNON STREET 4 
: * Cary are 
pie ines extraordinary advertisin offer, and are now Jes before the public re 7 their 
CRUADEATED 00, CUILERY SERVICES AT THE SPECIAL LOW PRICE OF 41." Furthermor, 
: : m, and also to ens » to come i si Yi 
this great bargain, THE BRITISH SUPPLY STORES will cud this maguificent service o cutlery, CARRIAGE 
, to any address in the United Kingdom, UPON FIRST PAYMENT OF 2.-, to all approved orders, the 

balance of 18/- may be paid by instalments of 2/- per month, AFTER, RECEIPT OF GOODS. 


_ This offer should prove our confidence that ill be sati i i 
enjoy the use of the goods whilst paying for same by soni rae TRE RE pees SEE Weal Slo 0 FF 


mm 


MAMAKK| Ths 
f / i h/ (fs 
HR: 
PCE CEC AY 

2/-_DEPOSIT ONLY 
A Handsome Present is Sent in Addition, if Full Cash is Remitted. 


THE ENIVES ARE GENUINE SHEFFIELD STEEL, of w:rranted te i i 
the handles being made of tine white bone (not imitation, generally called ivoutte}, SESEEES, STDS Sie RUS Bae 

THE SPOONS AND FORKS are manofactured from CARPATHIAN SILVE hich aw i 
throughout, and always retains its beautiful brilliance and polish, being unaffected hy Ay aE. Ped Wh pe tag 
Every piece is perfectly matched and warranted, and tho whole service is fit to adorn the best table in the land. , 
“owe "abot aaa nae) roe er: ea 

as this special offer is for a limited time only, aud you A 

may miss the greatest bargain of your lifetime. A nymber of Peereone Wan: COUPON 
services will ta reserve, and the time extended for forcign TOTRE BRITISN SUPPLY STORES. evar MANCHESTER 
and Colonial orders. Desenivee-iemuesaesltaeacn ares . MAD RR. 

YOU RUN NO RISK WITH OUR GOODS, | sists scp ah itr Ganatntaate oF pe 
as anything that is not to your satisfaction wi PREE month, t ds to be ve ; ste ante OLS = per 
EXCHANGED, and we undertake to refund your cash in full Oe ee rere ee eee ee 
if the articles enumerated are not a3 represented. 

FILL UP THE COUPON NOW AND SEND 
AT ONCE, together with a postal order for 2/-, to secure 
this great bargain. 1f the number of services we have reserved 
for advertising purposes is exhausted by the time your order 
reaches us, we will refund your deposit in full. 


a 


Oct. 18th, 1913 


NAME. sssscsssontsvssecssssvnveotionssseescaconsssaneseasssenssteiensivece 


ADDRESS 
(in full) 


This coupon may be 
paper. but please mention / evrsun's Weekly 


ia pn aR ep Ar a A i 


Rn ren rn ce ar ee corr ere roe % 


ee 
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GRAVES CYCLES 


The GRAVES ‘Speed King’ Modele 
de Luxe is the last word in Cycle- 
Dnilding excellence, and it is out- 
side the resources of the Cycle in- 
dustry to produce anything better. 
Compare our specification with 
that of any other make of Cycle. 


WE DELIVER tne Graves ‘Speed 
King’ Model de Luxe (Lady's or Gent's) 
guaganteed exactly to specification. Carriage 
Paid to all approved orders for 10/- Now. 
Balance in equal Monthly Payments after 
delivery if you are entirely satisfied. The 
machine ia fully guaranteed for Ten Years. 
and the fullest approval is allowed. If you 
are in any way disappointed simply return 
the machine to us carriage forward, and we 
will immediately refund your money in full. 


SPECIFICATION: 


REYNOLDS’ STEEL TUBING 
DUNLOP FIRST GRADE TYRES 
PHILLIPS VOKE @ HINGE BRAKES 
STURMEY-ARCHER S-SPEED GEAR 
MANS RENOLD ROLLER CHAIN 
BROOKS PLATED SPRING SADDLE 


GRAVES SHEFFIELD CUTLERY 


WE DELIVER the Graves Genuine Sheffield Cutlery Service compris- 

‘ee without case, to all approved orders for 3/- Now, and the 
balanc nine monthly payments of 3/. if you are entirely satisiied 
with the goods after tull examination,  2/- in the @ Cash Discount. 
THB KNIWES are of well tempered genuine Sheffield Steel. fitted with 
Ivorette handles in perfect imitation of African Ivory. The Spoons and 
Forks are of Columbian Silver. a hard white metal indistinguishable 
from sterling silver. Will last a lifetime aud wear white all through 
THE GRAVES SERVICE COMPRISES: 

6 pxssenr sens 1 SALT SPOON 


paid to 


will ii 


6 nasseet pens 
41 PR SHEAR STEEL CARVERS, CURVED BLADE 


cay MO 


_ 
CSL 
y /f vA Ti, 
of Cycles. exhibiting a full range of Ladies’ LELIS. 


and Gent's Models, including "All-weather’ - 

all-black and Tradesmen’s Carrier Cycles he erat 

with detailed specifications and full particu- / 

lara of our convenient and equitable Easy papere 
Payment Terms. It costs you nothing to rig 
secure this interesting and practical book, 
and it will save you pounds, Write to-day. 


J.G. GRAVES Lro. SHEFFIELD 


STRONG BEDSTEADS | GRAVES TWO-GUINEA SUITS, TO MEASURE. 


In our beautifully Illustrated Catalogue, 
which we shall be pleased to send 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


A Post Card will bring our latest Catalogue ed to Jook for only in 


at much higher prices. 


Terms. or 2/- in the 


on 
request. we show a splendid range of Metai F is 
and Wood , designed in taste-° ~s 
ful style, and con- ; 


structed through- 
out on sound, up- 
to-date hygienic 
principles, Any . 
Bedstead delivered 
carriage pai 


small payment now 
& balance in equal 
monthly payments 4§ 
if you are entirely, 4 
satished with ap |g 
pearance. quality, ~ 
and value. 2/- in 

the £ Discoant if full-eash is sent with order. 
GRAVES HYGISNIC BEDDING. 
Before purchasing Bedding of any description, 
ice should send for oer Bedding Gata- 
jOEUE. We warrant all our Hedding thoroughly 
clean and sterilised, and deliver any quantity 
carriage paid to approved orders on receipt of 
a smal! payment now, and the balance in equal 
monthly payments if you are entirely satished, 


J. G. GRAVES Lrp. SHEFFIELD. 


GOOD CLOCKS. 


If you will write for our latest Illustrated 
Catalogue of Clocks, you will be surprised 
at the great vartety and elegance of the designs 
we show. This book displays 
Clocks of every description fur 
all purposes: Dining Room, 
Dzawing Room, Bedroom, Hail, 
and also for Schools, Hotels, 
Each clock is a model 


}pinasiave’ 


those who have not previously 
seen our Clock Book. A point 
to note is: all our timepieces 
are of undemiable quality and 
precise adjustment, which en- 
sures true timekeeping and 
long service. Any clock de- 
livered Carriage Paid to 
approved orders for smail 
payment now, and the balance 
in equal monthly payments if 

cy you are entirely satished after 

3 full examination. 2/- in the 
£ Cash Discount. Ask for Clock Book. 


J. G. GRAVES Lrb. SHEFFIELD. 


SOUND FOOTWEAR 


Has it ever occurred to you that you spend too 
much on your footwear? If you should 
send a postcard to-day 
for our handsomely 
Tiustrated Album of 
High-grade Foot- 
wear tor Men. Wo- 
men, & Children. This 
book contains photo- 
graphs taken direct 
from an extensive 
selection of Boots and 
Shoes of sterling . 
quality. all of which 
ure made on the latest 
hygienic principles. & 
Ruaranteed to give 
satisfaction in fit, wear 
and appearance. This 
book will show you 
how youcan effectively 
curtail your boot bill. 
We deliver our foot- 
wear carnage paid to 
approved orders on 
receipt of small pay- 
ment now, and balance ia equal monthly as 


ments if you are entirely satished. 


J. G. GRAVES Lrp. SHEFFIELD. 


a) 


Smartness of Dress as well as smartness of Brain is essential in the present day struggle for position. No one 
can afford to neglect his appearance. In business and society appearance means much, and it needs 
an exceedingly clever man to overcome the manifold disadvantages of shabby attire. It is not worth 
while to be poorly dressed when the convenience of the Graves system is considered. For 6/- down you 

can secure a well-made, well-fitting suit, and spread the balance over the next few months, 
WRITE FOR PATTERNS. A Post Card WE DELIVER your Sult exactly to your 
will bring you per return the finest display of cloth measures, Carriage Paid to approved orders, for 6/- 
samples ever submitted at the price, and these cuttings with order. The balance to be completed in monthly 
from the cloth lengths which we are making up. will yments of @/- if you are entirely satisfied with the 
enable you to judge of the excellence of the materials it. Quality and Value of the Suit after you 
we are using and the undoubted superiority of design NOW have tried it on in your own home. Money instantly 
which characterises our cloths, and commands the refunded in full if you are not entirely satisfied. 
approval of even the most fastidious customer. Possibly IT WILL PAY YOU to look into this 
you may be predjudiced against reasonably priced cloth- unusual clothing proposal. Send a postcard to-day and secure 
ing on account of a supposed inferiority of design, but surely our fall range of cloth samples we are now making up at 
no arm can be one ty sending © ponard for vaterns SF te a Mheten” Plain Black and Blue Viraman 
‘01 ie 
Please say if Light or Dark Patternsare Preferred = and a splendid line in hard-wearing orkshire Suitings. 
J. G GRAVES LTD. SHEFFIELD. 
LL 

GRAVES GOLD JEWELLERY OF ARTISTIC DESIGN. 
Fashions may come and go but Pine Gold Jewellery still retains its place in popular esteem. And if you would like to see some 
ot the most beautiful examples of the Goldsmith's Art. you should send a postcard for our latest enlarged Catalogue. Charming 18-<ct. 

Gold Engagement and Dress Rings skilfully set with Diamonds, Rubies. 

Emeralds. Sapphires. Pearts, and other precious stones of guaranteed 

quality. Elegant Gold Brooches, Pendants, Bracelets, etc., all of chaste 

design and exquisite finish, also Necklets, Lockets, Seals, and Ladies’ and 

Gents.’ Watches, in large variety. This lovely jewellery is marked at 

the keenest competitive prices. and supplied to approved orders for 

small payment now. and the balance in equal monthly payments 

if you are entirely satis@ed. 2/- in the £ Cash unt. 

J. G. GRAVES LTD., SHEFFIELD. 


GRAVES CONVENIENT TERMS. 


GRAVES STYLISH 
COSTUMES. 


Every lady should certainty sead a post 
card for our handeome display of new 
and fashionable Costume Styles, charm- 
ingly illustrated in colours, a1 
patterns of the most tasteful and becoming 
cloths for present wear. Our pictures 
show the exact styles of the garments 


balance being payable in equal monthly 
payments if you are entirely satished with 
the Fit. Quality, and Value after youhave 
tried the Costume an in your own home. 
If for any reason you are disappointed, we 

il immediately return money in full. 


SEND FOR PATTERNS. . 
You will be amply repaid for writing. and 
will be surprised to find how easy it 
is to dress in good taste if you avail 
yourself of our convenient Easy Payment 
& Cash Discount. 


J. G. GRAVES Lro. Suarrimo 


Werk ENDING, 
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*CLINCHER’ TYRES 


We this worit-conowees mabe of Tyre 
at rock-bottom cas! ‘ on y Terms. 
Any trade of ‘Glinches" Tyres supplied 
to approved orders for small payment with 
order. and the balance to be c in 
equal monthly payments if you are entirely 
tatisfied after full examination ia your own 
home. All Tyres carry the Manufacturers’ 
Quarantee. 


The ‘Clincher’ Popular . 
Tyre. Wired or Beaded ed¢e. 

as ordered, Supplied 23x 1¢ 

only. Price, Cover and Tube, 

11/3 2/3 Monthly. 


The ‘Clincher’ B Tyre. 
Wired edge. Sapplied in the 
following sizes: 26x19; 28% 
1H, 26210; 2x18; 26x18; 
28.218 Price. Cover and Tube, 
13/1 2/8 Monthly. Beaded 
edge, $d. extra. , 


The ‘Clincher’ Vacuum Grooved Tyre, with 
wired or beaded edge. as ordered. Supplied 
in the same sizes as the "A Won’ Tsre. Price, 
Cover and Tube. 28/- 3/- Monthly. 


WRITR POR NEW CATALOGUE POST FREE 


Send post card to-day for our handsomely 
illustrated Catalogue of ‘Clincher’ Cycle and 
Motor Cycle Tyres, all of which we supply on 
easy terms at cash prices. Prices from 7/6 


J. G. GRAVES Ltd. SHBFFIBLD. 


GRAVES HANDSOME 
CHINA & GLASSWARE 


Nothing dives a meal a daintier look or does 
the housewife greater credit than a handsome 
service of china ware. Odds and ends, though 
food in themseives, completely spoil the eGect 
of the most bountiful spread. In our new 
Catalogue of Glass and China Ware will be 
found the choicest and prettiest Dinner and Tea 
Services one could wish to see, also graceful 
designs in Toilet and Trinket Sets, Clock Sets, 
and a large variety of useful and ornamental 
ware, all marked at keenly competitive prices. 
fund delivered carriage paid to appepved orders 
for small payment now, and balance in equal 
monthiy payments if you are entirely satished 
after examination in your own home. Money 
back in full if you are disappointed. 2/- in 
the £ Cash Discount. 


3. @. GRAVES Ltd. SHEFFIELD. 
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YOU CAN'T GO TO AMERICA IF— 


GJ What You Have to Know, Do, and Be, 
NI Before You Can Enter the Land of 
Stars and Stripes. 

Warca is the hardest country in the world to get 
into ? 

; Offhand, ninety people out of a hundred would 
probably answer, Russia. 

But they would be wrong; there is a harder 
country to enter than Russia, and it is the United 
States of America. 

Before you can get into the United States, as 
Marie Lloyd, the great comedienne, and Bernard 
Dillon, the famous jockey, have just found out to 
their cost and annoyance, you must satisfy the 
immigration officials on twenty-nine points. 

It dos not matter whether you travel first class 
on the Olympic or steerage on a tramp steamer, 
the questions have to be answered, and answered 
before you can buy your ticket from the steamship 
company. 

Who Paid Your Passage ? 

It is stated that, “‘ if it is found upon the arrival 
of the passenger in the United States that the 
questions have not been correctly answered, the 
passenger may be returned,” and further, ‘the 
passenger will be required to swear to the truth of 
the answers, if called for by the Commissioner of 
Immigration at the port of arrival in the United 
States (a false oath will subject the passenger to 
fine or imprisonment)’; and among the more 
personal questions asked are the following :— 

(a) Able to read and write ? 

(6) Name and address in full of the nearest 
relative or friend in thc :ountry from which 
the Alien (everyone, excc... an American, going 
to the United States is app:.zently an “ Alien,” 
with a capital “ A ’’) comes. 

(c) By whom ge Was paid. 

(d) Whether in possession of fifty dollars 
ie iat £10) or upward, and if less, how 
much. 


(e) Whether ever in prison or almshouse, 
or an institution, or hospital for the care and 
treatment of insane, oc supported by 
ern 
(f) Whether a polygamist. 

(g) Whether an anarchist. 

(A) Personal description -—~ complexion, 
colour of hair, colour of eyes, and marks 
of identification. 

It is forbidden to state one’s occupation simply— 
such as engineer, polisher, moulder, or tuner—exact 
details must be given, and it is not permissible for 
the head of a family to divide his money among 
his wife and children so that each may possess the 
necessary fifty dollars. 

They Don’t Want Chinamen. 

There are further obstacles in the way of getting 
into America not set forth in this formidable 
inquisition paper—doctors with keen eyes for any 
signs of certain illnesses, have to be passed, for 
instance, and if you cannot, on inquiry, satisfy 
the inquisitive immigration officials that you have 
never been guilty of any “‘ moral turpitude” they 
may refuse you permission to land. 

But if it is none too eusy for whites to enter the 

United States, it is positively hard for yellow people 
to do so. The way of the Chinaman there is 
pertioulasiy difficult ; and although America has 
long been the happy hunting ground of the 
Celestial—especially the one with an eye on taking 
in washing—he is not welcomed for the following 
Teasons.:— 

(1) That he is indisposed to be governed by 
white men’s law. 

(2) That his habits and occupation are 
dissimilar to those of the English-speaking 


people. 

(3) That he tries to evade the payment of 
taxes. 

(4) That he is useless in cases of emergency. 

(5) That he is given to desecrating grave- 
yards. 

(6) That he does not usually come as a 
permanent settler, but to accumulate money 
to spend when he goes back home. 

Practically all countries very rightly reserve the 
tight to exclude obviously undesirable characters, 
but nowadays Russia and Turkey only maintain 
the stringency of the passport system. 

And their ports are not framed with the 
cbject of excluding, but of identifying, and as 
guarantees of the good faith of the visitor. 


By Kook or by Crockery 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


HE WAS ANNOYED. 

A WOMAN stopped at a counter in a busy shop 
one day, and said she wished to look at some 
blankets. The tired-looking assistant pulled down 
blanket after blanket from the shelves, until there 
was only one left upon the top shelf. Then the 
woman pleasantly remarked :— 

“* Well, I was only looking for a friend, and didn’t 
expect to buy.” 

'o which the assistant replied: “If you think 
she is in that other blanket up there, I'll take it 
down for you.” 


‘ “Mrs. Ports,” began the timid lodger, “ I’m 
not able to pay you my month’s rent just now, 
but if you'll take my 10 U for it until——”” 

“That I won't,” snap Mrs. Potts, “not if 
you was to offer me the whole alphabet !”’ 


RESULT OF 


PEARSON’S CHAMPIONSHIP 


PIGEON RACE 
FROM THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The result of the competition in the Championship 
Pigeon Race organised by us has now been compiled, 
and proves to have been even more keenly contested 
than the races of previous years. 

Notwithstanding the haze on the day of liberation, 
the returns were excellent into all districts, the long 
distance competitors in each section holding their 
own against those nearer the race point. ‘To such 
an extent has this been the case, that London lofts 
have been at a distinct disadvantage, and in the 
announcement which we hope shortly to make for 
next year’s contest special arrangements will be 
made for our London readers. 

The figures following each name are the number 
of yards per minute flown by each bird. The work 
of calculating competitors’ flying distances has been 
very great, and in a few instances these distances 
have not yet come to hand. The following result 
will therefore be open to claims, which must be made 
within seven days. No claims received after 
Monday, October 20th, will be entertained. 


Winner of Championship Cup and £5 Prize. 
A. MARSH, Hove (London Section), Velocity 1429. 


LONDON SECTION. 


Winners of £1 Prizes. 

Brockhurst,-A., Hove, 1236; Abbott, E. W., Bexhill, 1232; 

Abbott, E. W., Bexhill,’ 1232; Welch, A. J., tdastings, 1213. 
Winners of 10s. Prizes. 

Eagle, J._D., Hastings, 1212; Eagle, J. D., Hastings, 1212; 
Chick, A., Brighton, 1204; Greenhead, C. H., Merstham, 1195; 
Greenhead, C. H., Merstham, 1195. 
(Yorks). 


NORTH-EAST SECTION 
Winner of £5 Prize. 
Worthington, T., Laughton, 993. 
Winners of £1 Prizes. 
Keegan, H., Laughton, 988; Hutchinson Bros., Allerton, 
Bywater, 986; Green Bros., Fairburn, 979; Stephenson, L., 
Knaresbro’, 979. 


Winners of 10s. Prizes. 

Winfrow and Gabb:tas, Dennington, 978; Glaves, W., Goole, 
976; Proud, A., Wakefield. 972; Banks, J., Knottingley, 972; 
Tate and Coole, Scarborough, 971. 


WEST MIDLAND SECTION (Staffs, Wales). 


Winner of £5 Prize. 
Shute, G., Newbridge, 1017. 
Winners of £1 Prizes. 
Hockey, Newport, 1013; Baker, J., Exeter, 986; Baker, J., 
Exeter, 968; Weeks, A., Cwm, 952. 
Winners of 10s. Prizes. 
Jeffrey Bros., Hollybush, 951; Lunn, H., Atherstone, 946; 
Record, H. W., Honiton, 891; Baker, J., Exeter, 891; Wareham 
Bros., Swindon, 883. 


EAST MIDLAND SECTION (Lowestoft, &c.). 


Winner of £5 Prize. 
Whayman, H., Orford, 1196. 
ee eee 
kes, W. T., Iy-swich, ; Gentry, W.. 
say 8. Orford, 1185: Anies, F., Kirkley: 1127. 
Orford, 


Winners of 10s. Prizes. 
Smy, 8. ve, W. B., Wickham, 1108; 
Butcher, J. 8., Lowestoft, 1105; White, 
Howes, H., Ipswich, 1099. 


H., Lowestoft, 1102; 
NORTH-WEST SECTION (Lancs). 
Winner of £5 Prize. 
Newton, T., Warburton, 1011. 
Winners of £1 Prizes. 

Ellis, T., Prestwich, 996; Filis, T., Prestwich, 996; Smith 

Bros., Urmston, 995; Smith Bros., Urmston, 995. 
Winners of 10s. Prizes. 

Lester, J., Holmes Chapel, 994; Miller, J.. Manchester, 993; 
Smith Bros., Urmston, 985; Davis, C., Lostock Gralam, 980; 
Hesketh, Shorefield, 969. 

wing to the large demand on our space, we have 
tended ct to publich the names and addresses of the 
250 Five ‘Shithag Prize Winaers, but, on receipt of a 
stamped iressed envelope, we shall be pleased to 
forward a complete list to any competitor. We have 
also made special arrangemeats whereby the full result, 
which, of course, includes the Five Shilliag Prize 
Winners, appears in tne ‘‘Raciag Pigeon,'’ on sale 
Weduesday, Ovtober 15th.) 


Orford, 1170; 


1120; Ree 
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Heart Pains, 
Palpitation. 


It is our intention to X sid away 10,000 of these generous sam- 
ple supplies of the OXIEN Treatment for functional Heart 
roubles. We do not requirea penny in payment, as we are 
doing this to more thoroughly advertise the preparation. This 
large sample supp ought to demonstrate the wonderful cura- 
tive powers of TEN ° 
IEN is guaranteed to be free of all poisons. Poisons and 
opiates merely stimulate the heart for a few hours. They dono 
oe reed good, and causea great deal of harm to other organs, 

XIEN is a medicine in tablet form containing the concentrated 
extracts of severul herbs of well-known curative powers. 
It is oany to take, and gives certain, permanent effects. 

OXIEN first corrects the digestion and ensures a pure blood 
supply. Its principal effects lie in the health it gives the nerves 
(the motive power of the Heurt’s action) and upon the Heart 
itself. OXIEN is a cleansing, purifying medicine. It reyulates 
ay aids the circulation of the blood. 

ou need not take OUR word forthis, We hbave an ample 

number of proofs of what OXIEN does. We can refer to 

hundreds o! Foorle who can tell even better than we can what 
lo 


OXIEN has done for them. 
Among the pie cured are noticed principally those who 
suffered from PALPITATION, SHORTNESS Or BREATH, 


HEART PAINS, FAINTING FITS, NEURALGIA ARKOUT 
THE HEART, GIDDINESS, NUMB SENSATION IN 
LIMBS AND ARMS, COLD HANDS AND FEET (denoting 
bad_ circulation, THROBBING VEINS AND BLOOD 
VESSELS, PAINS IN THE LEFT SHOULDER. A great 
number have been cured of Heart Trouble that has resulted 
from BHEUMATIC FEVER and the poisons of RHEUMA- 
TISM in the system. 

An illustrated treatise on Heart Disease, written by aspecial- 
ist, together with a list of some of the people cured, will be sent 
with the Free Supply. Parcel sent in plain wrapper. Address: 
The Giant Oxie Co. Ltd. (Dept. 6 D.T.), 8 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C. 


COUGHS, 
COLDS, 


Chest Diseases in Children and 
Adults cured by 


d 
VENO’S LIGHTNING COUGH CURE. 


‘* My baby was so ill and thin that everybody said 
she would never got better,” said Mrs. Brooks, of 83 
Milton Street, South- 4 
port, when relating the 
wonderful rescue of her 


For two months she 
suffered, and nothing 
doing any good, I felt 
sure [ should lose her. 
But it was not to be so, : : 
Veno’s Lightning Cough sts 
Cure saved her life. 
She was easier after 


Baby Brooks, Southport, 
the first dose, and very soon she was quite cured.” 


“AWARDED GRAND PRIX ANDGOLD MEDAL | 
PARIS HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1910. 


Veno's Lightning Cough Cure is the best remedy for 
COUCHS & COLDS, ASTHMA 


J 
BRONCHITIS, NASAL CATARRH, 
BLOOD-SPITTING, —(, CHILDREN'S 
INFLUENZA, coucHs, 
SORE THROAT, BAD BREATHING, 
HOARSENESS, a bottle. CHRONIC COUCHS, 
OLD ACE COUCHS. 
Larger Sizes, 1/14 and 2/9, Of all Chemists, or ppst 
free from The Veno Drug Co. Ltd., Veno Buildings, 
Manchester, 


ENO'S 82% 
COUGH CURE| 


Purchase HOME COOKERY. 


> 


THER £1,000 
ANOTHER OFFERED. 


Our football compe- 
* tition seems to be more 
popular than ever, and certainly we lead the way 
so far as prize money paid to readers is concerned. 
For, although the season has only just started we 
have already paid out no less than £1,150 in cash 
prizes. The £1,000 offercd in Contest No. 3 was, as 
you know, won outright. and in the result announced 
on page 438 you will notice that three competitors 
have only just missed it again, their coupons showing 
only one mistake. 

There’s another £1,000 offered this week, and the 
consolation prize money has been raised from £50 
to £100, so that a big cash prize will be won by some 
reader every week. You should certainly make 
an effort to capture that £1,000 this week. 


CAMBLS LIKE CIGARS. 

SEVERAL ers have written to me about a 

paragraph that appeared a week or so ago entitled 
“Camels like Cigars.” G. R. says in his letter: 
“You state that horses cannot be induced to take 
tobacco. This is quite contrary to my experience, 
as I have never seen anv horse refuse it, and I have 
given thick twist to them when they have been 
troubled with certain internal complaints.” 

A. McK., another reader, writes : ‘‘ In Holyhead 
I know a horse which regularly chews tobacco. 
I am told by the man who owns it that the tobacco 
acts as a tonic.”” —— 

Well, the use of tubacco is certainly spreading ! 
Soon we shall have the whole animal world chewing 
it, or smoking cigars and cigarettes. Horses, 
certainly, have extraordinary tastes. A horse 
named Black Prince, owned by a fish company, 
living in North Shields, is extremely fond of 
herri and always eats half-a-dozen every day 
in addition to his usual food. 


WHY YOU JUMP. 

“Can you tell me why a person jumps if he or 
she is suddenly startled ?”’ asks Nervy.—— 

Yes, I can, Nervy. When you are taken 
unawares your brain, acting along your. nerves, 
warns the ody there is danger of some kind, and 
tells it to jump as far as possible away from the 
danger. It acts on the principle. jump first and 
look round afterwards. If you have your mind 
under control and see the danger coming, then you 
can direct your body when and where to jump. 
In case of emergency, the brain suddenly warns the 
nerves, which brace up with a start, but the limbs 
do not follow by actually jumping anywhere because 
the canger is past. 


A TRAIN PROBLEM. 

Here is a quaint letter from Harry Home, who 
writes : “‘ Ours was a happy little home once, but 
it is now more like a den of wild beasts, and we are 
in danger of tearing each other asunder until we 
have an answer to the question: ‘ A train a mile 
long is travelling a mile a minute. A man in the 
guard’s van has a gun that fires a bullet at a mile a 
minute. Would it be possible for him to hit the 
engine-driver ? ’’ —— 

ather, Happy Home! What’s to prevent 
him running along the station platform at the 
first stop and punching him, if he is in such a 
vicious mood ? Oh—you don’t mean that! You 
mean could he hit him with a bullet fired out of the 
aforesaid gun while the train was travelling at a 
mile a minute ? Certainly, he could Harry Home. 
It makes not the slightest difference how fast. 
the train is travelling. The bullet will still travel 
along the train at the rate of a mile a minute, so 
far as regards the engine-driver and the man in the 
guard’s van. Relative to the surrounding country 
the bullet travels at the rate of a mile a minute, plus 
the rate at which the train is travelling. In your 
case the bullet would actually be travelling at the 
rate of two miles a minute. Or look at it this 
way: You can throw a light woollen ball at not 
more than, say, ten miles an hour. Now take it 
with you into a train travelling at a mile a minute, 
look out of the window, and throw your woollen 
ball forward. For a second or so it will actually 
overtake the sixty mile an hour train. The ball is 
travelling at a mile a minute, plus whatever speed 
ou can get into your throw. Now be happy and 
Joes like wild beasta, please ! 


a ng 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


AFTER THIRTEEN YEARS. — 

A. D. wrrrxs: “A year ago you published ‘an 
article entitled ‘ Bottled Romances,’ dealing with 
messages cast into the sca in bottles. The article 
interested me greatly at tho time, and has been 
recalled by a similar romance. In 1900, a corporal 
of the King’s Own Light Infantry was strolling 
along the shore with several comrades the day before 
they were due to leave South Africa for China, 
when one of their number picked up an cmpty 
whisky bottle that had been washed up by the 
sea. On the spur of the moment the corporal 
tore a leaf from his notebook, wrote on it his name 
and regiment, and added ‘ Here’s the best of good 
health and good luck to the finder. Sorry the 
bottle’s empty!’ and threw it as far as he could 
into the sea, after corking it tightly, of course. 
It was not returned for thirteen years afterwards, 
when recently the corporal received the leaf from 
his notebook. and a letter from Mr. Thompson 
Anderson, the Governor of Assumption Island, 
in the South Pacific. He stated that the bottle 
had been picked up on the shore there by a 
native.” 

For a bottle message to have braved the sea for 
thirteen years must be surely a record, A. D. If 
any reader can beat it I should like to hear the 
story he has to tell. 


WANTS TO BE A SHERLOCK HOLMES. 

Square Pec II. is another individual who, 
like Square Pxa, who wrote to me a week or 80 ago, 
is discontented with his position. ‘Could you 
tell me how it is possible to join the detective 
branch of the London police?’ he asks. “I 
have a great ambition in this direction and, if 
given a chance, I feel sure that I would succeed. 
Like your correspondent, Squark Pec, I feel that 
the job I am in doesn’t suit me. I have served 
my apprenticeship to the engineering trade, but 
it docsn’t attract me in any way.”” —— 

Well, tirst of all, Square PEc II., don’t be in too 
great a hurry to leave engineering and join the 
police force. Think things over carefully before 
making up your mind. There are far greater 
plums in the profession you are now in than there 
are in detective work. If you have really made 
up your mind, however, go to your nearest police- 
station, and ask them for full particulars for joining 
the London police force. You must be a policeman 
before you can become a detective, and you 
must show a certain amount of ability and smart- 
ness above the ordinary policeman before you can 
get put into plain clothes. The life of a detective 
may appear very fascinating in fiction, but you 
will find it very hard, and even monotonous at 
times, in fact. Detectives have other things 
to do besides capturing big criminals. They have 
all sorts of unromantic and even sordid tasks to 
tackle. 

AN INSURANCE QUESTION. 

“Tae recent unfortunate railway disaster at 
Aisgill Moor,” writes INsURED, ‘* prompts me to ask 
you a question that has puzzled me and my friends 
for some time. If, when beginning a railway 
journey a passenger were to purchase all the papers 
which insure its readers in the event of death 
caused by railway accident, would his representa- 
tives receive the full amount from every paper 
if he were killed, or from only one paper ? 

They would get the full amount from each paper, 
INsuRED, providing the unfortunate passenger 
had complied with all the conditions of the 
insurance. But these conditions are very strict 
in some papers. Many, for instance, pay £1,000 for 
the first claim received, but only £100 for every 
claim after. We are the only -paper, however, 
which pays in full for every claim received, and 
raises its insurance to £2,000 during the holiday 
months, when accidents are more liable to happen. 
If ten claims were sent in in one week, and they 
fulfilled the conditions of our insurance, then we 
should promptly pay out ten amounts of £2,000 
each. 

THOSE SAILORS AGAIN. 

Wer-Hal-WeEr is a few thousand miles away 
from Epping Forest. There, however, you will 
find the China squadron of his Majesty's Fleet. 
Moreover, if you had been there on September 4th 
and 5th, at the Queen’s Hall, you would have gone 
to a concert given by members of H.M.S. Mon- 
mouth. 'There’s a reason why you would have gone 
and laughed at the ‘‘ Maldooney Knutz” and the 
rest of the turns, and that reason was the wording 
on the programme “ The proceeds will be devoted 
to Pearson’s Fresh Air Fund.” 

If sailors in the far-away China Seas can show 
so practical an interest in children who have never 


WEEK ENDING 
Oor. 18, 1915, 


reen the country let alone the sea, surely vou, win 
live so near and know and realise the lives of 1) 
children in our great towns, can do so, too. 


“THE CLICK OF THE KEYS." 

If any of my readers are looking round for sone. 
thing exciting to read, I can heartily recemmerd 
‘The Click of the Keys,” a tale about a girl cler}. 
which starts in this week's Home Not). 
Readers of P. W. should be especially drawn 1, 
this fine tale of murder, mystery, and love: {cr 
it is by their old friend, C. Malcolm Hincks, autho, 
of our popular serial ‘They Tried to Ruin Hor 
Lover.” ‘There's heaps of other good stuf in 
the number, too—something to appeal to every 
member of the family. All womenfolk, for instance, 
will be delighted with the free pattern of a pretty 
evening blouse, and the 100 free blouse lengtiis 
from Selfridge’g which are offered in an casy 
competition. 


RESULT OF “MIDDLES” No. 85. 


The First Prize of £250 bas been awarde! 1.0: 


MISS MARY FRASER, 16 South Strect, 
Greenock, Scotland, for the “ Middle”; 
“CUNNING "—IN MYSELF ‘DIILOMACY,’”’ 
The Second Prize of £50 has been aware 1: 
W. COLLINGS, c’o Dr, O'Farrel!, 34 Holyhead id., 

Coventry. for the ** Middle” : 

* INTERESTING ’—‘‘ BQUINTING CARPENTER NAILING.” 
The Third Prize of £10 has been awarded ws: 
A. W. KELLY. Westward Ho! Clarendon Bd. 
Putney, S.W., for the ‘ Middlo”’: 

“DANGEROUS SITUATION ’—‘‘ REVEALS UNENOWN QUALITIES,” 
The Fourth Prize of £10 has been awarded to: 
ARTHUR LAMBERT, S53 Station Rd., Draycott, 

Derbyshire, for the ‘‘ Middle" : 

** WISE PRECAUTION ’’—'* TOMMY JAMS BAET,” 
The Fifth Prize of £10 has been awarded to: 


W. TRIPP, Oak Cottage, es ° 
wen bt ai age, Warnham Rd., Horsham. 


“UNNECESSARY LABOUR’ —' EXERCISING CLOTHES: HUKSES.” 


100: PRIZES OF 10,- 


Cc. Ww. 
Horace, St. lves, 
East Cramlington 
Rd., South 
Th 


Road, 
North 
Lancs.; Card, C., Post Office, Carshalton; Cairick, J. Alexander. 
52 Lombard 8t. 


Lane, Tipton, Staffs.; Cindrey, W. 305 ‘ENesmere Ru., 
Saltley, Birmingham; Claydcn, R., 96 Lewer Anchor s!, 
Chelmsio1 ussex; Clements, C. J., 19 Watson Ave., Mansfield, 


Cho 
, 42 Whitworth Re, 
-, 37 Qacen's Gate, Blackpool; Eimor- 
104 Headstone Rd., 
ing’s Heath; F: 


Gent, A. E.,’53 Ross Rd., 
26 Richard Bt., Jarrow-on-Tyne; Godwin, 
Green, Leek, Staffs; Gutteridge, 

;_ Harrison, Tt. 


Dublin; 
FE 


5 a Gi Cottage, Northwood, 
Padiham ; Johnston, 8. J., 49 Cedar Ave., Belfast, Ireland, luc. 


Wm., 708 Bolton Rd., Bradford. Yorks.; Leigh, A., 26 ‘Trevelyan 
., Eccles, Manchester; Lester, L. E., 2 Well Cottages, Hylton 
Rd., Sunderland; Little, C. W. B. Terrington, St. Cits, Kings 


Lynn, Norfolk, Mapstone, C., 1 Cumberland Terr., Row, Helers 
burgh, N.B.;’ Meliroy. ‘Mrs. J 6M. Quarters, ASC. 


aa) 


ol, 
Orven, 


; 
: ch, 
nson, P. 8., 


BS “Hull; senior, 
care of Gilroy, Whirlbutt St., Dunfermline, File; 


rkshire St., 
Derby; Sugden, F. H. 


Traff rd, 


a. 
Wm., Albion St., 
A., 77 Warwick St., Heaton, 
Mrs. H., Middleforth 


Rd., ham, 
Wiison, Hf. A.. 


Mote.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is used. 
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eet Ra What a Treat 


ty after the two-step is over—to pop a Clarniro Lily Caramel 

Asem in your mouth. Delicious cream, sugar and almonds, 

— with a coating of lovely chocolate. Get a } lb. at 
once—they’re scrumptious. Ask for 


CLARNICO Lily Caramels 


The New Chocolated Ones. IN 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement, 447 


See the name ‘ Clarnico” on the bottom of each Caramel. 
Made by Clarke, Nickolls & Coombs, Ltd., London. a1 


WITTY BITS 


Screamingly fonny Lits, witty double- -meaning words, First Prizewinning Tips like ‘ Liabili- 
ties—Lie Abilities’; ‘ Beaten—Beeton ’; * {ncreases—In Creases’ (fat); ‘ Fretwork—Fret- 
Ais etc., all of which have won Hundreds of Pounds, Football, Cricket, Hints, and 
your own losin tyre Knew nothing about. Positively aranteed you can make 
F coche iddles’ for ‘Pearson’s Weekly,’ Fail ete’ for ‘ Answers,’ 

‘Heads or or Tails’ for‘ Tit Bien and ‘ Bullets’ for ‘ John Bull,’ bavi Witty Bits.’ 


FOOTBALL FORECASTS 


EVERYTHING Sau PRIVATELY on GLOss YOUR OLLARS!—Fasii Sones iehout 
xpproval, then if satisfied y: gee monthly. Furs, | trouble by using “ DFORD'S ‘PIGTAIL’ BRAND 
Boots, Clothing. Rings, Bracelete te, watches clocks, Sample for post-card.—E. Redford’s, Liverpool, E. 
(atlery. | Crue. Cauate requirements. Dept =: L.& | SLOAN - DUPLOYAN SHORTHAND 
cycles, ee 
P, Stores, Colebrook ne dinebury Park, ndon, N. suves @ year’s study, and produces highest 4: 

Hand! with lesson specimen sent free.—; 


ores, Colenrook Boats, <a e SS ee 
: ND SOME EB MEN ore slightly sunburnt- 

nA) onze gives ¢ this int, indevectabie, harmless Duployan Headquarters, Dept , Ramsgute. 

4 1/14,—Sunbronze Laboratories,Malden,Surrey. ~ 

comune. CONJURING TAUGHT, Entertainments 

eZALEST ROUSE IX RAD SOx ren, Punch and Judy supplied.—James_ Portland, 

r i Y ? 

Ties, Socks, 2/9 Socen; eee ths, lid. each; Dress y House, Finsbury Fark. “Fhone Slt, Hornsey. 
Lenyths, 26 each. Fen ‘Weight. Write for Cutal: # PREB,— Hooke oboe Stamp of your name and 
fe Cochrane’ ' Stock on Vetoes Bridge, Manchester. address, also rs of money-making spare-time 


A MARVELLOUS ¢ CALCULATOR !—Instan- | “ork ist Richtord, Snow Til, Landon, 


tineous ‘and accurate division, multiplication, sub-]" BReT LINEN COLLARS, 26 halt dozen; 
traction, perce! tage and Lear’ reckoning. 11.— | Handkerchiefs, 16 half dozen, post free. Sample Collar, 
“ Dourogay ” Company (Dept. N.),140 Gray's Inn Road, | Handkerchief, ‘ii. Winter Outfit, 21-. Povt-card for 
London. catalogue.—Gent’s Outfitting, 35 Brown 8t., Manchester. 
ENGINBERING BOOKS.-— Booklet post free.— 


Bentley's Publishing Co. (Dept. P.W.) ); Halitex,Engiand COLLARS AND CUFFS starched in the 


present way quickly soll. Have them done by our new 

process, y remain beautifully white and stiff for 

weeks. Try 4 Post six collars with 17) to wenanery 
Roydington, Laleham-on-Thamez. 


ndvertice, gecure cop. ht in your Tame and 
pay 30 per cent. if success! undreds of delighted 
chents, Write to-day for Big Magazine, Beautiful Itus- 
tat Book and conti Dugas of your ork Pete 


FRE Di 806 Dugdale Building, W: a 
fon. Osas = FREE ! 

PILES ree. fample tube free. Gives Pity haga teh f CURED: —Doctor’s famous 
immediate rel. Thousands of testimonials. ae 1s.—H. Stevens (Box 2), 71 "Sack Send 1/2 at once for the 96-page BRIGHT COLDEN EDITION. I will also 
days’ free vieatment nana to sll taderere, Send ree | Pioudilly, Mapchester. include FREE, 18 Brilliant Ideas for expressing ‘MIDDLES,’ 
penny stam: fe to Lombio Depot L, 18 Welle — 


* Simplets,’ ‘ Heads or Tails,’ etc. 


T. W. BELGRAVE (Author), Bel grave Ft Publishing Co., 
75 North Street, BRIGHT 


“ BTAMPS.—Set 7 Greece Free. Send postage.— 
D. Jeffery, 944 Crawford Street, Marylebone, Eouden. 


PEACE BLOOM COMPLEXION oneam: 
tral relreine fragrant 


Street, Oxford Serco, London, W. 


OUSTACHES FORCED on smoothest face. 
rant supply 7d. Immediate results. Particulars Id. 
atamp.—! = Chemical 108 Co., 19 Bride Lane, London. 


001 STOCK. —Genuine sale Cycles, Tyres, | Peac! thoroughl ly siae 8 the pores, ae t one 
aibens ete etc, Sale lists, — Gorton's, Wolverhampton motes ve the he ealthy skin condition to eesential 1 beaut 


Indispensable for relieving redness, skin, 
great tree book. oeut ALE Vora ‘a Sart title of pee bie: emishes, and general skin trrtat on. Bama 
‘eat free kk. atonce and learn urgen' or one mont ‘a convincing t: tree 
mussage. Post - “earl will do, — Inch, Dept. Pw. foe Corre Hichineon 


Sent rirately ita sired. Peachy: Bloom 4Hi 
Ne le Co.,4 Hichisson 


COMPETITIONS. 


Big prizes every week offered by “Answers,” “John Bull,” “ Tit-Bits,” 
“ Pearson’s,” &c. 


The C.M.S. has Won Thousands of Prizes and 
can win for You. Send Stamped Address (or 
1d. stamp for postage) for 


Two Free Prize Pulling Trial Efforts .°07., 


We shall send you also Current issue of “ Prize Winner's Chronicle,” con- 
taining hundreds of testimonials and our offer of a ‘Three Months’ Free 
Supply of Efforts upon our NO WIN NO PAY System. 


; . Free information about all contests. 
F ootball Pr 1Z@S. Real Expert advice. 
Address: Supt., COMPETITORS’ MUTUAL SOCIETY, BEVERLEY, YORKS 


RUGS you NEED 


What kind should I try? That query may be per- 
plexing you at this moment. Tt need «lo so no longer, 
for ‘“‘ Uneedz.” Rugs will satisfy your wishes in this 
way better than any other kind, and they match our 
Cork Liao. But whatever your floor-covering, a 
“Uneeda” Rug will suit because every colour com- 
bination and design likelty to be of use is stocked by 
us. A “ Unecda” Rug; is thick, springy, durable, 
and luxurious in effect, :yet 11/9 gets one. Carriage 
paid. Wr ite for patterns. 


CATE SBYS -. 


(Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court Road, London, Ww. 


avasten, Stn’? | ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Sloan-Duployan high-speed 
eee oe ee iitastratel and when writing to 
sarang asonigr one ae Advertisers, mention 


(Tet, O11 Hultorn.) 


“Pearson’s Weekly.” 


ee with each Pen! 


ng Fountain Pen, Post Free 


en three years as good as ever.” 


The ‘“SILKRITE” Regd. Self-Ail 


G. Tofts, Esq., writes: “Th Silkrite 


CASH BAOK it not 
2 Pu Franele, Ee Esq. writes: “Two dozen and one Fens have I purchased, and my friends are perfectly 
satis 
Rich pene r barrel, 7 Inches long, fitted 14-carat Gold-plated nib. Fills itself in two seconds— 


Deligh SILKY Writer. Testimonials and Cutalogu>,1,0u0 Barga.ns in Jewellery, Cut.ery, 
Electro-plate, Novelties, Post Free! 


THE LEEDS GARGAIN CO. (Dept. 4), 5 Richmond Road, LEEDS. 


DRAPERY BY 
INSTALMENTS 


1 [-s DEPOSIT 4%: RuF Su Rgesitss MUR TER 


Secures the Goods: 1 Fair of Full: suis eee keris of 

ti ins. nificent Pure 

GREATEST BARGAIN ensure cep Corres Magen oy 
in the World. Maasive Curtain Loops, 1 Pair o fare Striped 


ge Size Glass 
ers, 1 Long Tarkieh Roller Towel, 1 sa laa nies Pure Pure Wool Shawl, ‘1. ‘at 


al eee Quality. Full Size. Packed FREE and sent gin ls PA - to au 
wiroret customers, upon the FIRST PAYMENT OF ONE 
(20/- ONLY) -~ be ae at 2/- a month, AFTER YOU HAVE r RECEL > 
EXAMINED THE GOODS. 


HENRY RILEY & CO., ‘The World’s Drapers” 
(Desk R), ‘‘MANCHESTER HOUSE,” BURNLEY, LANCS. 


Clearwell Com: 
Twelve for 3/-. pene 
FUN zom SIXPENCB.—Ventriloquist’s Double 
anim ett stifhes Liaise tne nee whine ike a pe oe 
m: . eo 8 whine s a * 
and iraltate birds and beasts. 6d. each, { for bee: 
Sydney Benson (Dept. T) "239 Pentonville Ra..Lond London. N. 


again c 


merit are placed before the Editor who, in cons 


One Hundred prizes of 10s. each, and in addition Ten Special Prizes of Columbia Graphophones, listed at 
£3 8s. each, together with Three Double-sided Records. 


tation with three 


THIS 18 WHAT YOU DO. 

First of all, choose one of the words or phrases 

given rap oie for ‘Middles.” Then construct a“ Middle” of | IDLE 

two or words which shall have some bearing on the | WASPS 

chosen be or phrase. The first word of your “Middle” must | ONLY SON 

begin with any one of the letters contained in the word or phrase FOR WORSE 

you choose, and the second and third ‘a any of the letters in Late ga 
ither once or twice. For instance, suppose 

ede Tage ago “WASPS.” Use, say, the letter “A” as KING’S GUEST 


the initial for the first word* “and, say, “B” and “H” for the second and third, and we get | GETTING EVEN 


* ANNOY BALD HEADS.” Or, using the same word * WASPS,” we could use the letter 


CUPID'S PRANKS 


” CHARITY MATCH 
“S" as initial for our first word, and, say, “ ” for the second word, and we get “STINGING 


INSECTS.” 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form or they 


oti disqualified. 

“— we ain wa addresses must be be written in ink in tn the space provided. 
agpouritin and black lead pencil cannot be accepted. 

8 When ete have filled up the entry form, cut it out, L yeyer4 lee penal 
order for sizpence, and place it in an envelove addressed to 
Pearson's Weekly, "Henrietta Street, Lundon, 

4, Mark your envelope “Middles No. 83,” in the top left-hand corner. 
i 5 All attempts must arrive on or before Tuesday, October 2st. 


forms, you may use one orboth. You may write 
ol Tesnaas meena Tr you use the two entry forme e postal order 
for 1s. must be sent. 


ters send 8 sizpenny postal order for each 
wuny Lot hag 0, antares made Pa payable to C. Arthur Pearson Led., 
pees: ‘and must be crossed “& Co.” in ti the manner shown 
in th: The number must be written in oe 
space provided on the entry form. were one 


sent to cover than one eat 
formthe number of ahis'p.O. aust be written on nig 
ard first prize of £20 will be awarded 
‘or sender of the “Middle” considered 
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originality of i wi j 
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& Other prizes will be awarded by the adjudicators amongst those 
co! mpetitors whose efforts show merit. 

10, The Editor will accept noresponsibility in regard to the loss or non- 
delivery of any attempt sabraitted. ae 

.No correspondence will be entered into in connection the 

ecu , and telegrams will be ignored. 

12. The published decision i8 final, and competitors may enter on 
this understanding only. 


THE RESULT OF ‘“‘MIDDLES"' No. 85 
APPEARS ON PAGE 446. 


This Insarance Scheme covers any person 


eye erie 
OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pav an number of claims tn respect 
2 00 ae not the first claim only. 


Q RAILWAY 


i raway | INSURANCE. 


CYCLING (For terms see 
£100 « AEROPLANE| below? 


506 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three Of €2,000 andone of £1,000. 

This i ous good Caer — uumber _ ease of 
£2,000 each—not for one only ae rers 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT aND G ‘AN ‘EE Con 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 4 Moorgate Street, London, 
E.C., to who notices of “claim, under the following conditions, 
must be sent within seven days to the above address. 

will be paid by the above Corparation to the 
legal representative of any person killed by 
£2, OGO an accident in Great Britain or lreland to the 
passenger train in which the deceased was 
travelling as Py passenger (including post-office servantsin 
railway sortivg vans), and who, at the time of such accident, 
bad ia ins, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this 
page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual si; 
ture, written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abosle, so long as 
the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the 
legal representative of such person injured, should death result 
from such accident within three calendar months thereafter, 
aud that notice of the accident be given within seven days 
of ite occurrence. 

In the evert of a person, not beiag a railway 
S px Servauton duty, nova suicide, por esigaged a an 
7100 illegal act, having thecurpent numer of Pear: on's 


Weekly on him, or lier, at the beget be:ug killed , Avaliable from “y a.m. M end, ery ‘ath, 


/y wrailway accident in the United Kingdom, althamngh not by | 


we 


The dication of the attempts in the ‘* Middles’ competitions ble members of the staff, finally decides the order of merit. 
isc ae out in such a wa that tb the best lines must ar oe There This system kee; Mo pfef wooed ually employed. 

is no element of chance. the forms received under, The method adopted and exhaustive that it is quite 

nary examination by a pps competent judges, and im sible for any meritorious line to be overlooked. The names and 

nes which show no merit, or which have in anyway contravened the | ad of the competitors are never taken into consideration, and 


tition, are put aside. The remainder are then | no award is decided arbitrarily on any one op 
euley Ot tee read, ad thoes showing the test amount of No pains 


inion. 
are spared to insure the success of the really best 


lines. 


MAKE “MIDDLES” FROM THESE WORDS. 


NEW MAYOR RASH BRAVERY HICCOUGH 
LAST BREATH CHIEF JUSTICE OCCUPATION 
A GENTLEMAN STAIRCASE DANCE LOVER’S KNEE 
ABSENT FRIENDS BEGGING LETTERS PUBLIC MONEY 


EASY MATTER PAVEMENT ARTIST FUNNY CLOTHES 
BRITISH GOLF VILLAGE CHILDREN LARGE FAMILIES 


SHOP MANNERS | FAMILY TRAGEDY CHELSEA'S ELEVEN 
HIPPOPOTAMUS MIDNIGHT ALARM PERFECT COMFORT 
LABOUR UNREST | CURIOUS HOBBIES BRIGHT PROSPECTS 


SECOND COURSE | HONEYMOON SECRET FOOTBALL PICTURES 


Protec Cat ACrOSS Aare ..rrseccrcccssscserccceescosensoncecssscecesseccen senses DD 


ENTRY FORM, “ iDDLES.” nO. 88. 
WORDS SBLKCTED. 


** MIDDLES 
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agree by Fory i rac hy tie contusion accept it as fi @ 9 


and I agree to 


$a “ Pearson's Weekly. 


Signed 900000009 000000000 000000000 000000000000 000000000 9g 000 000000 000000 Coe COCO SEES CO eRCe [No. of P.O.... O0eces se cceeee 


AdAPESS ossecoreecsrccrerercesecccsccorcccsescsseoeees 


Gr You may go TWO “Middles” on the above entry form with a postal order for 6d.; 


00000 00s cee ceeeee eee poset eeeene ses senses Sesnes soreresesess sen eessercescesoe® 


ou use both the one above and the one below sense 1/-, 


060 :00 sew bedeovecveesneene secseeeee Cot 
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T agres to abide by the decision published in“ Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept it as final, and I enter only on this 
understanding, Gnd I agres to abide tp the sonuidions printed ta earson’s Weekly.” 


Signed WUasU0 ie See ueAK6 0dGbaTos0 censoeand son nedsicneesegsbesenebe seekee sectosborsssnasess (No. of P.O. 00 cevsveree seeee 
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36 to 44 Moorgate Street, res E.C., within seven 
occurrence of the acciden 
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Oczan Accipent awp GuaRayter Corporation, Limrrep, 

ths eo HE 
One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal 


tative of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while actu- 


ally riding an acs go cycle, provided that deceased at the time ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE 
of such accident bi her, possession, the Insurance | | 
Coupon on this pase, oF ths paper tt which iti, with his oF CORPORATION LIMITED 
providedat the foot, and that er iecthoessnered h icswanintons ff Professi l d Busi 
eee pep ee ieee ed vt. A a 
a 'e * a 
ee — eee may be left at his, or her, place of ve : through re ae ate 
abode, coupon is signed. ction 
One Hundred P Pounds will be paid to the legal representa —— apse ete . 
tive of anyoue dying as the directand sole result of injuries against the many risks © 
inflicted upon him (or her) withinthe United Kingdom by a Accident and Sickness 
cxiog eeropiane, PROVIDED here death occurs within twenty- . 
four hours from the receipt ot the injuries, that he (or she) to which All are 


shall prior to the accident e signed this Co’ 


Ticke' in the space provided at the sore Tae Oe | (or she) shall exposed. 


notat the time be on the ueroplane nor 


in aeronautics, 
andthat notice et the accident be given to the Corporation 


within three days of its ocourrence 
‘The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 


This insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, 
and entitles the holder ¢ to the benefit of, ene i Sent the 


conditions of, the “Ocean Aocciden' 
ged Limited, ene 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3, 
Purchase of this P 


blication is admitted to be the 
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Head Office: MOORGATE ST., LONDON. 
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watil midaight Meaday, ‘sober 20th, 1918. 
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HOW IT WAS WON: 


Mr. S. R. Corsbie, of Norwich, read my advertisement in this periodical 
‘ust as YOU are reading it now; he saw how I had won BIG PRIZES for 
ny clients, and resolved to try my “ WINNING SPECIALS” himself. 
‘m July 16th, 1913, Mr. Corsbie sent me 3/- for two “WINNING 
SPECIAL” efforts per week for four weeks for “ANSWERS” SIMPLES 
Nos, 41, 42, 43, and 44. The efforts for No. 41 failed to get a prize, the 
forts for No, 42 won 7,6, efforts for No, 43 a further 7.6, and the efforts L 
ent him for No. 44, which included 


“REGISTERED LETTER 
ROWTON HOUSE RARITY,” 


son him the FIRST PRIZE of 


£500, 


making a GRAND TOTAL of 


£500 15/- 


A return of 333,800 per cent. on a nominal outlay of 3/-. 
MY CLIENTS ARE REAPING A RICH HARVIST OF PRIZES. 

Mune client acknowledges five Prizes in successive weeks in * JOHN 
KRULL”; another client acknowledges winning every week with a monthly 
uh in “ANSWERS” SIMPLETS; still another acknowledges winnin:s 
“ix Prizes with one month’s subscription, including a 


FIRST PRIZE IN YOUR FAVOURITE CONTEST. 
MY RECENT SUCCESSES INCLUDE: 
9 FIRST PRIZES IN “ ANSWERS," 
9 FIRST PRIZES IN “TIT-BITS,” 
6 FIRST PRIZES IN YOUR FAVOURITE PAPER. 


tet your efforts from THE Originitor of the Competition Business, the man who gives 
‘ontine Proof in the Advertisement of Winnins Big Prizes FOR CLLENTS, ant the one 
and ouly Record-holder of Bis Wins. 


All Efforts 1 Supply are Exclusive and Evolved to Catch the Judge's Eye. 
TERNIS (Any. Contest): 


“WINNING SPECIALS "' (equal to my FIFST PRIZE WINNERS), 2 ferl'-: 
16; 8 for 3'-, and stamped address. 

MONTHLY TERMS: 2° a Specials" weekly, 3.-; 4 weekly, 5.6: 6 weekly, 
8'-; 8 weekly, 10/-, and 4 stamped addressed envelopes. 

Stamped Addressed Envelopes for all Replies. 15 percent. commission on all wins 
over Llia value. : 


PEARSON HELLIWELL, stecttora:bizminatian 


RAYMOND CAN WIN FOR YOU. 
£50. PRIZE (Aug. 16) in * Your Favourite Paper.’ 
£10 PRIZE (Oct. 4) Ditto 


(Evolved by a Member cf RAYMOND'S Staff.) 
DON'T BUY A PIG IN A POKE BUY TRY RAYMOND'S 


EXCLUSIVE 


FREE 


EFFORTS. 


RAYMONDisthe first solutionist to offer FREE EFFORTS GUARANTEED 
EXCLUSIVE. To support his stupendous guarantee 


RAYMOND HAS £20 WITH ‘THE COMPETI. 
DEPOSITED TORS’ JOURNAL’ 


and has authorised the Editor to pay that sum to the firet person proving 
duplication. NO solutionist has ever dared to make a similar offer. You 
can rely upon RAYMOND'S EFFORTS being absolutely unbeatable, hecause 
only by winning commissions can he hope to benefit. 


—AVOID FREE ** SOLUTIONS" NOT GUARANTEED 
EYCLUSIVE AND Sawant Tt See oniers WHO REFUSE 


SEND THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


=r ee ee ee Ce ee ees ees ee eee ee ee ee ee oe 
To Mr. M. RAYMOND (Dept. 15), Offices: 150 Fleet St., London, E.c. 
Please send me FREE TRIAL EFFORTS for ................... semeats : 
and list of testimonials. I enclose a stamped addressed envelope and 
promise to enter your free efforts and to pay you 3s. inthe £ if a 
prize results. 


NAME. scscsscssvesene eavevsng vussveerdvervarancanyeagerses ENGRATA ANID KUMI DOysaavaNReeTessennnaveneued po seaveneey 


4for 


ADDRESS............. jase Wena neoaseeiededendongnsed Sait 


FAIRGOOD WINNING EVERY WEEK 


PREMIER 
PRIZES 


IN A FEW DAYS. 


“ JOHN BULL" Premier Prizes. “ Irresistible 
“Beauty Spot -The Carver Annexes.” 

“TIT-BITS.”” £75.) “Intimates Secrets Exehanged.” 
“Ailing Attending Infirmary.” 

| “ANSWERS” Premier Prize. “Ilis only chance Hooking her Kye. 

YOUR FAVOURITE PAPER, £50 (Second Prize), and ‘Two £10. prizes, 
Also BOTH Second and Third Prizes on September 6th, £25 and £10, and 
again Fourth Prize September 13th. 


| “SUNDAY CHRONICLE” Premier Prizes. 


Boy Stene- -Temeat.” 


£20. October tth. 


“ Mortitieation—— Follows 


Rival’s ‘Triumph.”— “ Assignation — Gratifies Amorous Individuals.” 
* Regularity ---Ensures ‘Tranquil Lives.” 
“IDEAS” Premier Prizes. © Forcknowldge—Needs Great Acumen.” 


“ Unsold- 


Indicates Something Lacking.” 


All the ahove SUPPLIED BY ME to the Winners, following my Biz Wins a 
few weeks previously which ineluded €500 for © Austere Dietater Ever,” and 
£300 for Backache After Losing Sixpence.” 

This splendid list of prizes was not spread over many menths, hut all were 
won in quite a short period and with exceptionally few clint. sconclusively 
proving that YOUR best chance of winning is with my solutioms. 


FREE SOLUTIONS.-— If you have never tried ty solutions 
previous'y 1 wiil send two first-class efforts for any Competition free on 
receipt of stamped address. Never have | known any aolutionist offering free 
solutions, except myself, to get big prizes for clients. Go hy the proofs. 


dend your order VE ONCE 


é 


This will be a unper season fer my clients. 
and have a share. 

All solutions guaranteed unduplicated by the 

one and only Record Holder of Big Wins. 


TERMS FOR SOLUTIONS: 4 fur 1/-,. PRIZE-WINNING SPECIALS 
(equal to my £500 and £800 winners), 2 for /-, 4 for 16, 8 for 3/-. Monthly 
! ‘Terms: 2 weekly, 3-5 & weekly, 5/6; 6 weekly, 8/23 8 weekly. 10/-. Enelose 


| sufficient stamped addresses; 10 per cont. comm. on prizes over £1. 


' F. FAIRGOOD, 117 Kirkwood Road, Peckham. 


OSMOND AGAIN! 


LATEST PREMIER WIN—‘“ANSWERS,” Oct. 4th. 
‘Fresh Air—Father’s—Nearing Residence 


Following ug my Record Successes: 


Lawyer’s Advice—A “Trial” Solicited : 
£500 (John Bull) 


Grandmotherly Legislation—Marbles Abolished Next : 
£500 (John Bull) 


Dead Silence--Crank’s Ideal Sunday : 
£500 (John Bull) 


| Out Of Fashion—Fitting Permitting Sitting : 
£500 (John Bull) 


| Short of Cash—Studying Employer’s Signature : 
| £500 (John Bull) 


| All ahove supplied to the winners by me. When I say that I supplied 
| a winning line, with the statement goes a challenge of £1,000 for proof to 
the contrary. 


Not only in ‘“‘Jous Bucv,” but in every.other big competition now run- 
ning, have I written first prizes—a record not claimed by any other writer. 


See full list in “‘ PEARSON'S WEEKLY,” October 4th. 


GET “OSMOND SPECIALS” ONLY! 


TERMS.—ANY COMPETITION : OSMOND SPECIALS, 4 for 1'-; 4 per week for 
month, 3.6; 13 weeks, 10/6. 15 per cent. commission on wins over £1 in 
vaiue. STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE FOR EACH WEEK’S LINES. 


HERBERT OSMOND, 


England’s Premier Wit, 


17 LOUGHBORO’ RD., BRIXTON, LONDON, S.W 
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